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"The day of the Lord shall be * * upon all pleasant 
Pictures, * « ♦ and the Idols He shall utterly abolish." — 
Isaiah ii. 12, 16, 18. 

" Destroy all their Pictures, and destroy all their molten 
Images.** — Numbers xxxiii. 52. 

* * But from learning by PAINTED stories, (t. e. in churches,) 
it came by LITTLE and LITTLE to IDOLATRY."— 
Homily against Peril of Idolatry. 

" For we are not so superstitious or scrupulous that we do 
abhor either flowers wrought in carpets, hangings, or other 
arras. Either images of Princes, printed or stamped in their 
coins, which when Christ did see in a Roman coin, we read not 
that He reprehended it, neither do we condemn the arts of 
Painting and Image-making, as wicked of themselves. But 
we would admit and grant them, that images used for no 
religion, or superstition rather, we mean images of none 
worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped of any, may be 
suffered. But images placed publicly in temples, cannot 
possibly be without danger of worshipping and idolatry, 
wherefore they are not publicly to be used or suffered in 
Temples or Churches.'' — Homily against Peril of Idolatry. 

" The painting of the Picturb, and carved Image, with 
divers colours, enticeth the ignorant, so that he honoureth 
and loveth the picture of a dead image that hath no soul." — 
Wisdom XV. 45. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



It was the intention of the author of the follow- 
ing pages to have added a Preface^to which 
indeed some references are made in the work 
itself— but the duties of a large and populous 
Parish have hitherto prevented his doing so ; 
and as he is unwilling any longer to delay the 
publication of the work (already on this account 
far too long a time in the press,) he ventures 
now to offer it to the public, so far curtailed 
of its fair proportions. Should it be fortunate 
enough to reach a second edition, perhaps the 
deficiency may be supplied. 

May, 1846. 



PICTUEE-WORSHIP, 

AMD 

IMAGE-ADOEATION, 



It was on a beautiful autumnal afternoon that I 
formed one of a small party in a walk to the 
litde village of Preston. It was a day which I 
shall always remember with great pleasure, for 
not only was there much to delight the eye in 
the scenery around, and much that was enjoy- 
able in the bright sun and the keen, bracing, 
healthy air — but, above all, I was with com- 
panions whose hearts were open to all the kindly 
influences of nature — to whom the whole visible 
creation was as a living commentary on the 
Word of God, written by Himself. They were 

A 



^ persons, who, while they were above displaying 
that loud and vulgar admiration which generally 
betrays its own unreal hollowness by the unfor- 
tunate choice of its object, or the inappropriate- 
ness of its remarks, could yet appreciate and 
admire all that was around them; could see 
beauty in the green field or the peasant's cot ; 
could sympathise with and take an interest in 
the rustic swain himself; could read a moral in 
a blade of grass, or learn holiness jfrom a flower. 
The litde village of Preston is prettily situated 
on the roadside, and presents the rare phenome- 
non of a country village standing close to a large 
and populous town, and yet retaining its simple 
and rural appearance. He who comes suddenly 
upon it from the downs above, and sees it Ijmg 
nestled in its little valley, sni^ly sheltered by 
many and large trees, can scarcely persuade 
himself, so quiet and rustic is the scene, that he 
is but a short mile from the noise and busde of 
a great watering place, and from the margin of 
the sea. When he descends into the road which 



runs through the little hamlet, under the peace- 
ful shadow of the broad trees, everything about 
him still serves to keep up and strengthen the 
delusion. He almost doubts the possibility of 
its being but half an hour ago that he was 
hustling his way on the crowded pavements of a 
gay and fashionable town : he feels as if he had 
been suddenly and quickly transported from 
where he was, and at once put down a hundred 
miles inland, in some sequestered and retired 
village. Here are pretty rustic cottages — crazy, 
picturesque, tumble-down old buildings, with 
rough tiles, many hued and tinted by the hand 
of time — ^here are country figures moving about, 
country-looking children playing by the roadside 
— here is a large bam, thatched and well stored, 
opening into the very road, and through its wide 
doors may be seen the busy laborers within, the 
loud whirring of whose winnowing machine, and 
the ceaseless clanking of whose flails tell of in- 
dustry and plenty — and here is the littie church, 
with its tower peeping through the embowering 
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fcliage, and the squire's house, and farther on 
the neat parsonage, standing in its pretty flower 
garden — and here is even the regular village 
shop, into whose dark recesses are crammed in 
mighty confiision all sorts of goods, wares, stores, 
and vendibles, an olla podrida of the necessaries 
or comforts of life, "tea, coffee, snuff, and to- 
bacco," hats, shoes, shirts, ribbons, treacle, cans, 
pots, candles, coats, nails, needles, string, thread, 
bobbin, and buckets. Curiously arranged in it's 
narrow window and round its door-posts, are the 
most showy and inviting of its articles. Here 
are hats, self-styled Parisian, with a warm coat- 
ing of long fur, now carefully preserved in white 
paper. Here are coats, fustain or black velve- 
teen, with horn buttons and vast pockets. Here 
the gaping plough-boy stares with wistful and 
with wondering eyes at the gorgeous hues of 
rainbow-colored waistcoats with small brass but- 
tons, and longs for the moment when he shall be 
able to call one of them his own. Here, in his 
estimation, is collected all that wealth could 



desire or ambition sigh for ; and here, if he have 
the means, he can buy enough to make life com- 
fortable and home cheerful. Such is the village 
of Preston. 

The object of our walk was to visit the church, 
and the strange old frescoes which have lately- 
been discovered on the wall. Accordingly- 
having armed ourselves with the keys, which we 
obtained from the clerk's wife, we turned up the 
little lane in front of the squire's house, and 
entered the churchyard. A country churchyard 
is always an interesting object — solemn and 
sacred associations are naturally connected with 
it; and both it and its associations have been 
rendered doubly solemn and interesting by the 
beautiful veil of poetry which Gray has flung 
around them. Every object you look at is hal- 
lowed by the poet's touch, and every step you 
take reminds you of some lovelier line in that 
exquisite poem. But of all times in the year, 
autumn is the fittest season for meditating among 
the tombs. It is the season of death — the old 
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year is growing towards its close, and creeps 
shivering to its grave — the flowers are dying, 
and vegetation seems dying. There is some- 
thing sad in the sound of the leaves as they hang 
shuddering on the tree, or fall in showers to 
the earth. There they lie, multitudes of them, 
damp and cold and motionless, save that now 
and then one starts up and staggers off in search 
of a better spot to rest on, and then once more 
settles down ; or in some corner there is a sudden 
bustling and a whirling round, a contest for the 
lowest and the warmest place. 

But I must here beg the reader's patience and 
attention, while I pause to describe the charac- 
ters of the different persons who formed our 
little party. We were four in number ; and I 
shall take the liberty of introducing ourselves to 
the reader under feigned names, beginning, as 
gallantry demands, with the ladies: — 

Tryphosa was a being all light, and energy, 
and freshness. I have called her "Tryphosa*," 

• Tryphosa, t. e, "thrice-shining." 
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because there was a luminousness about her 
character, an upward and pervading tendency 
of thought, and a joyous rapidity of mind, as of 
the steady yet lambent burning of a thrice-bril- 
liant lamp. She was one of those marked and 
decided persons, whose superiority you at once 
perceiye. Every subject she approached, she ren- 
dered interesting by the masterlymanner in which 
she handled it, and by the beautiful light in which 
she beheld and displayed it. Yet, withal, there 
was a quiet gentle sweetness, a natural amiability, 
a dociLity, and even meekness about her, which 
are amongst the most fascinating of female charms. 
But the strong peculiar feature of her character 
is yet to be told — it was an earnest grasping 
after knowledge, such as I have never seen 
equalled, an intellectual thirst for information 
which was spirit stirring to witness — ^it came 
like a rebuke to one's own dull appetite, and 
awakened for the time a similar ardour in those 
who saw her. I never valued knowledge half 
so much as when talking to Tryphosa — ^I was 
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ashamed at my little stock; and yet such as it 
was, I feared to use it lest I should throw false 
food to that eager appetite. But then, when 
any information was to be obtained, when any 
interesting conversation was started, or animated 
discussion being carried on, — "Oh! 'twas a sight 
most beautiful " to see the spirit arouse and wake 
within, till it seemed to glow through the form 
which clothed it — eye, lip, voice, and gesture, 
all acting in unison, " like the poet's cloud," 

"Which moTeth altogether if it moTe at all*' — • 

the whole being instinct with a fiery energy — all 
breathless with a rapt expectancy, " a pard-like 
spirit, beautiful and swift" — a concentrated, in- 
tensely watchful intellect, all life, and animation, 
and activity — yet motionless for the moment, as 
in act to spring. 

The next two persons whom I shall mention 
are Apphia and Philemon, a brother and sister, 

• This image is beautifully applied in the Preface to Dr. 
Arnold's Life. 
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concerning whom it is unnecessary to speak at 
length, as they took little share in the conversa- 
tion I am about to relate, and were rather listen- 
ers than actors in the scene. 

The fourth member of the group was Gains, 
a minister of Christ, a man far advanced in years 
— one of those simple and apostolic characters 
which we love to contemplate yet so rarely meet 
— the classic head, the " noble forehead's calm 
expanse," the thoughtful brow, the eye dilating 
with suppressed fire, the deep-toned voice, the 
graceful gesture, the dignified yet perfectly meek 
and unpresuming mien, the kind and courteous 
bearing, all combined to form the loftiest of 
human characters, that of a christian and a 
gentleman. 

Such was the party that entered the church- 
yard of Preston, and through the churchyard, 
entered the church. 

On the walls are two fresco paintings, for the 
most part only in outline ; they were accidentally 
discovered by the removal of the commandment 
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tables, behind which they had lain concealed for 
centuries. They possess no merits as pictures, 
and are only valuable for their great antiquity ; 
the figures are stijff, ungainly, and ill-propor- 
tioned, and from their peculiar style are evidently 
of Norman origin — they put one much in mind 
of the figures in the Bayeux tapestry. 

The picture on the left hand represents the 
murder of Thomas d Becket, but the figure of 
the unfortunate saint is now totally defaced ; the 
knights wear the long^toed boots of the period, 
and one lifts a sword whose blade is well nigh 
as broad as his own body. The other picture 
displays an angel in the act of weighing souls in 
the balance. In one scale is a white soul, in the 
other a black one ; or rather, perhaps, the white 
and black forms personify the good and bad 
parts of one soul, in which case the little figure 
standing by the scale which contains the white 
part may be the owner of the qualities thus 
tested — the doctrine of which would be, to say 
the least, questionable. 
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It is not, however, my intention to give any 
critical description of these frescoes,* nor to write 
a treatise on the art of fresco-painting in England 
during the dark ages, or the light ages, or indeed 
any ages; but to relate, as faithfally as my memory 
will permit me, a conversation which ensued 
during our «f|)am home, on the question whether 
the general effect of religious pictures in churches 
on the minds of the wors^ppers be good or bad, 
and what would be the consequences of their 
introduction. On leaving the church, the dis- 
cussion was thus commenced by Tryphosa :— 

Tryphosa. I think you said, Philemon, that 
the King of Bavaria has collected many of the 
best pictures out of the churches into the Pina- 
kothek at Munich. 

PkUemon. Such was the report I heard. 



♦ For further iiifonnfttioi;L, consult "Winchester, and a 
few other compositions in Prose and Verse.^ By the BeT^ 
Charles Townsend. Also his letter in "The Archapolo^ia," 
Vol. zxiii, No. xvii. 
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Tryphosa, Do you not think it a great pity 
that he should have done so ? 

Philemon, Nay, surely not ; the pictures are 
exhibited under much more favorable cir- 
cumstances than they were; the traveller can 
now find them at once, and see them easily and 
without loss of time, instead of having to hunt 
for them in out-of-the-way churches, and being 
obliged to make long journeys to reach them. 
Moreover, the pictures themselves are now much 
better cared for, and more skilfully preserved. 

Tryphosa. Oh ! you speak as a connoisseur — 
I do not mean that; but do you not think it was 
a kind of sacrilege to move them from the sacred 
walls? 

Philemon. Sacrilege! Why? 

Tryphosa. Ah, I see you are determined not 
to understand me. Plainly, then, do you not 
think that it was robbing the worshippers in 
those churches of what might have been of great 
assistance to their devotions ? 

Philemon. Assistance to their devotions ! Why 
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you do not mean to say that you think true de- 
votion is really assisted by a picture ? a stupid 
staring picture of some dreadful old saint, or one 
of those eternal daubs of the Virg 

Tryphosa, Nay, stop, stop; you are making 
a bad plaster of Paris argument for me, and then 
throwing stones at it. Strip your statement of 
all those eloquent expletives which put it in so 
fair and impartial a light; leave out all that 
about the picture being " a stupid staring one of 
some dreadful old saint," or "one of those eternal 
daubs," and call it simply a picture, or rather 
style it a holy picture, on some sacred subject — 
the work of genius dedicated to God — a picture 
expressive of sublime imaginings or pious senti- 
ments, and exciting in the breast of those who 
gaze on it greater love of holy things. 

Philemon, Why, verily, this is heresy — ^rank 
heresy. Thou art a self-confessed papist. 

Tryphosa. No, believe me — ^I am in earnest. 
I cannot but think, and I fancy my opinion is 
founded on experience, that such a picture as I 
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have described has a good effect on the mind — 
that it acts on the hearty purifying and exalting 
it ; that it is a visible representation of our best 
and holiest aspirations^ giving them a reality — 
assigning them ^^ a local habitation and a name^" 
creating them in those who have them not, and 
strengthening and increasing them in those who 
already possess them. 

Oaitis. Doubtless, Tryphosa, your remarks 
are just, and to a certain extent your view of the 
subject is a right one ; but, allowing a picture to 
have this efficacy and virtue, is a church after all 
Ae proper sphere of its action? there are many 
other things in the world which excite or assist 
holy thoughts, but which it would be inappro- 
priate or impossible to introduce within the walls 
of a church. 

Ttyphosa. Yes, but surely pictures are not 
amongst tihese — they can be placed in the church 
without difficulty; and, so fer from being out of 
keeping with the rest of the building, or destroy- 
ing the general effect, many persons, whose t<i8te 
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at least is unimpeachable, consider them as orna- 
mental, and in perfect harmony with the charac- 
ter of all styles of church architecture. 

Oititis. But, my fair opponent, if we axe to 
discuss this matter thoroughly, we must put it on 
a more definite footing. For instance in pleading 
the cause of pictures in churches, as aids to 
devotion, do you expressly allude to, or even 
include, those pictures which are hung over the 
altars in Eroman Catholic churches, and through 
which, if not to which, the worshippers maie 
their prayers; or, to put it in a plainer light 
still, do you defend the practice of teaching 
people to kneel opposite a picture, to offer their 
prayers to the person represented in that picture, 
and to gaze up every now and then at it, either 
as a stimulus to titeir devotional feelings, or aa a 
means of concentrating and steadying their at- 
tention, by giving it a visible object to rest upon, 
or of assisting their prayers, by affording a direc- 
tion post, a half-way hotwe, or a stepping stone 
for their thoughts ? or, on the other hand, do 



you merely allude to the hanging up of pictures 
round the walls solely as ornaments; pictures 
wliich are in no way connected with the services 
of the place, further than that they may be sup- 
posed indirectly to influence the mind with 
religious and devotional feelings ? 

Tryphosa. Why, to tell the truth, I had not 
made the distinction in my own mind, but 
alluded to all pictures, generally. 

Oaitis, Nevertheless, the diJOference is very 
great; for, observe, in one case the mind is 
passive, and is acted upon by the picture; in 
the other it is active, and uses the picture as an 
instrument to aid, direct, or preserve its action. 

Tryphosa, Well, for the sake of argument, I 
will defend both ; and truly, putting aside all 
the absurd mystery of miracles and extraordinary 
virtues with which the Boman Catholics have 
shrouded and debased their pictures and images, 
I cannot but think that a picture (not of the 
Virgin and Child, of course, but) of some scene 
of our Saviour's life, or, for like reasons, even a 
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Crucifix, may have the effect of fixing the wor- 
shipper's attention — ^it will enable him, especially 
if he be an imeducated person, to realise to his 
mind whom he is praying to — it will remind him 
of all Christ has done and suffered for him, and 
so, by thoughts of love, will melt his soul to 
prayer. 

Gaitis. You say, "if he be an uneducated 
man." I think we are apt to make too much 
difference in some matters in our estimates of 
the respective characters of the rich and poor ; 
we constantly say or hear said, "this won't suit 
the poor," or " this is not adapted to the com- 
prehension of uneducated people." For instance, 
how often people say of a sermon, " it was all very 
good, but I am sure the poor could not have 
understood it." Now here we sometimes under- 
rate the intellects of the poor — ^in spiritual things 
it is not as it is in worldly things, that the rich, 
the refined, the educated, or even the highly 
intellectual, comprehend them best. They are 
not to be understood by the intellects so much 



as felt by the hearty for " they are spiritually 
discerned ;" thus in a congregation the educated 
part is not the rich, and the ignorant part the 
pooTy but the educated part is they whose hearts 
are illumined by the Spirity and the ignorant 
they who have not the Spirit — for the peculiarity 
of Christianity is this beautiful elasticity, this 
wonderful fitness to all intellects ; for while it is 
so deep that an archangel's eye cannot pierce to 
the bottom, it is so pure and clear and simple 
that the weakest and the most ignorant can see 
enough, and they both see the same things and 
come to the same conclusion, though by diJOferent 
paths, as the Spirit teaches either. In like man- 
ner, depend upon it, your uneducated man can 
realise the Being he is worshipping, and can 
appreciate the atonement of Christ, without arti- 
ficial aid, as well as the most learned can, if his 
prayer be in earnest, and if he be really embued 
with love of the one and convinced of the neces- 
sity of the other; but if he do not possess these 
requisites, neither wood nor stone nor painted 



cloth will reveal to him what the Spirit has not 
revealed to him : or rather, if his want of educa- 
tion make any difference, will it not be, that the 
danger will be the greater of his ascribing the 
miraculous powers and virtues you speak of to 
the image or painting, on his own responsibility 
for it is astonishing how prone the mind is to the 
marvellous and the superstitious, and how soon, 
from looking on the picture as the emblem, it 
will begin, first to reverence it as the represen- 
tative, and finally to worship it as the agent of 
the Deity. Moreover, I doubt whether he who 
has no immediate or real appetite for worship, 
will have an appetite created by gazing on a 
representation of the object of worship 

Tryphosa. I must here make use of your own 
illustration against you ; for can you not fancy 
a person looking at a painting pourtraying the 
most tempting viands or the most delicious fruits, 
till his mouth waters for the good things he sees, 
and he feels quite hungry ? 

Gaius, I can ; but the appetite is a false one. 
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. and if he eats, he suffers indigestion. Had he 
been really hungry, the picture had not been 
needed, and if he is not hungry, he had better 
not have had the picture to deceive him into 
the idea that he is so. 

Tryphosa, Do you mean that if he does not 
wish to pray, it is better that he should not 
have anything to make him wish ? 

Gaius. No ; but that if he does not reaUy 
wish, it is better that he should not have any 
thing to make him think that he wishes, lest he 
kneel down and then rise up and fancy he has 
prayed, whereas his heart has never truly gone 
up to God in earnest supplication. 

Tryphosa, But is not the very act a good 
one, and may not God therefore bless it? so 
that the desire, which was first deceptive may 
become sincere ? and the prayer which was first 
formal become spiritual ? 

Gaitcs, Why the act could scarcely have 
been a good one, since it was begun in a wrong 
spirit; for nothing is good that does not pro- 



ceed from God ; and therefore it would not be 
likely to call down God's blessing. 

Tryphosa. You say the act was *^ begun in a 
wrong spirit" because the man who prayed did 
not at first feel any sincere desire to pray; but 
may it not be that that secret force which in- 
duced him to kneel down even though he did 
not really wish, was the Spirit of God working 
within, and may not the Spirit have conde- 
scended to use the picture as an instrument 
thus to influence him ? 

Gains. It is indeed possible that God may 
have thus wrought by the means of a picture, and 
that what was begun in the spirit of formality, 
or under a false excitement may, as you say, 
have ended in sincerity and in the Spirit of 
God, but I think it very unlikely ; for mark, I 
hold it to be a fact that for every one who is 
thus led really and truly to pray, through the 
instrumentality of that picture, a hundred will 
be induced to kneel down in di false spirit, and so 
deceive themselves with the awful and fatal idea 
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that they have prayed, and that they are really 
in communion with God. Now, if this state- 
ment be true, and by every law of human 
nature it is true, then I ask, is it likely God 
would use this guilty, this soul-slaying picture, 
as his instrument ; or if he do choose now and 
then, for the sake of one of his elect, thus to 
turn the evil of the world into good for that 
elect one's sake, is this any excuse for our che- 
rishing and continuing that evil ? 

Tryphosa. Oh, repeat that argument, I do 
not think I ever saw the thing in that light 
before. 

Gains. Why, if a man be really in the frame 
of mind to pray, and truly desirous to do so, he 
will pray without the aid of the picture ; but if 
he do not really feel desirous to do so, and yet 
be induced by the effect of the picture on his 
nund, then, T say, that for every one who being 
thus induced, ends by praying sincerely, a 
hundred wiU end by thinking they have been 
praying when they have not ; and the grounds of 
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my assertion is this, even the natural tendency 
of the human heart to be satisfied by external 
forms instead of internal principles, and to 
claim merit for the performance of acts, when 
the spirit which alone could have rendered such 
acts valuable is totally wanting; and this error 
I say is one of the deadliest evils that a man can 
fall into, for it flatters its victim with hopes of 
safety, when it is betraying him to death — ^it is 
Satan's skilful attempt to make the broad road 
to hell look Hke the narrow path to heaven, and 
the wretched man draws himself on by his cold 
chain of heartiess forms and observances, which 
in this instance he cbUs prayers, till he finds too 
late that his fatal chain leads no further on this 
side, than to the picture, and on the other side, 
/rom the picture to the gate of hell. Conse- 
quendy, I draw the conclusion, that as the evil 
preponderates over the good in this view of the 
results of your picture-worship system, such a 
system ought not to be encouraged. 

Tryphosa, Well, I think I shall give up my 
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point, and assent to the removal of altar pic- 
tures — but yet, one question more — ^might not 
this accusation of leading persons into a pleas- 
ing delusion by means of forms and observances, 
be brought against all the ordinances of the 
church — public worship for instance, even with- 
out a picture ? 

Gattis. Aye, but we have distinct commands 
concerning public worship, and consequently 
cannot be mistaken in our conduct, whereas we 
have no commandment to use pictures ; we do 
not know therefore that the latter will have the 
blessing of God to counteract the natural evil 
tendency; we may confidently hope that the 
former will. 

Tryphosa. But may we not argue from ana- 
logy, that as the objections are the same in each 
Case, they are in each equally to be disregarded ? 

Gains, No, partly from what I have just 
said — viz : that the cases are not similar, for you 
must take the promise dixuSi presence of the iS^rit 
into consideration in one, and not in the other ; 



and, secondly, because we have no right in this 
instance to have recourse to arguments from 
analogy, when we can se§ plainly the tendency 
of the thing itsdfy that tendency is mZ, and 
we are not to do evil that good may come. 

Tryphosa. Well, I yield, but you have not 
answered one or two of the minor arguments in 
favour of altar pictures; for instance, do you 
not think they serve to fix the attention ? 

Qaius. Yes, to fix it fatally to \h.Q 'picture ^ or 
if not, to divide it, half with God, half with 
the painting. 

Tryphosa. You are most uncompromising. 
Yet, once more, may they not help the worship- 
pers to realise the Being and the presence of 
God? 

Gains. Far from it in my opinion. The re - 
fined and intellectual mind is disappointed 
because they fiilfil not its conceptions. The un- 
educated mind is taught to form a low standard, 
and is encouraged to indulge too much in cor- 
porealising the Deity. '^ God is a Spirit," and 

B 
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we should try to think of Him, and worship 
Him as such, in " spirit and in truth." Do 
you remember Huglf White's instructions how 
to reisdise the being and the nature of God when 
you axe about to pray to Him ; they are most 
excellent, and are very sublimely propounded. 
He says, * " That you may be the moire deejdy 
impressed with holy awe in approaching the 
living God, familiarise your mind with those f 
parts of scripture where the Divine Majesty is 
set forth in language almost worthy (if language 
could be) of the magnificent theme ; make 
such verses as die following the sulgect of your 
frequent and devout meditation; ^And God 
said, let there be light, and there was light.' 
' Who is like unto Thee, oh ! Lord, glorious in 

* " Meditations and Addresses" by the Rev. Hugh White. 
See Address VIII. on ** Reverence in Prayer." I have taken 
the liberty here and throughout to refer to the originals from 
which Gaius quoted, and so have given their substance more 
2iterally than he could do from memory. 

t Job ; Psalms, particularly 8, 18, 19, 29, 50, 68, 77, 96, 
104, 139, 148, 150; Isaiah ;Habakkuk, and Revelation. 
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holiness, fearfiil in praises; doing wonders?' 
' See now that I, even I am He ! and there is 
no God with me ! I kill and I make alive, * * 
for I lift up my hand to heaven^ and say. Hive 
for ever V ' Behold the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee.^ * * 'Thou hast made hea- 
ven, the heaven of heavens with all their host, 
the earth, and all things that are therein, the 
sea, and all that therein is — and Thou pre- 
servest them all, and the host of heaven wor- 
shippeth Thee/ * The Lord reigneth. He is 
clothed with majesty, the Lord is clothed with 
strength wherewith he hath girded himself.* 
* * * The Lord reigneth, let the people trem- 
ble ! He sitteth between the cherubim, let the 
earth be moved !' * Thou art clothed with 
majesty and honour ! who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment, who stretchest out the 
heavens as a curtainy — ' who layeth the heams 
of His chambers in the waters ; who maketh the 
clouds his chariot ; who walketh upon the wings 
of the wind ; who hath measured the waters in 

B 2 
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the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven 
with the span ; and comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure ; and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance.' ' It 
is He that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; 
that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain^ and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in, even 
the high and lofty One, that inhahiteth eternity ; 
whose name is Holy! the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in 
the light which no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see/ ^Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty — blessing, 
and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honor, and power, and might, be unto our God, 
for ever and ever! Amen.'" And again he 
goes on, " Before you approach the Throne of 
God in prayer, pause also a little to reflect on 
what scripture has revealed to us of that Throne. 
' I saw,' says Isaiah, ^ the Lord sitting upon a 
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Throne, high, and lifted up, and His train filled 
the temple : above it stood the seraphim, and 
one cried to another and said. Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord of Hosts ; the whole earth is 
full of His glory!' ^I beheld,' says Daniel, 
'till the thrones were cast down, and the 
Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like 
pure wool ; His Throne was like the fiery flame, 
and his wheels as burning fire ; a fiery stream 
issued forth from before Him, thousand thou- 
sands ministered unto Him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before Him !' ' I 
was in the spirit,' says St. John, ' and behold 
a Throne was set in heaven ; and One sat on the 
Throne, and out of the Throne proceeded light- 
nings, and thunderings, and voices. * * And 
I beheld, and heard the voice of many angels 
roimd about the Throne, and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands, saying, with a mighty 
voice * * Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
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power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
Throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever ! 
Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! Amen.' " When one 
contemplates this picture of the God of Prayer, 
seated on his flaming throne, amidst myriads of 
adoring beings, and when we consider that such 
is the moral picture which the mind's eye should 
have before it when it looks up to pray, do we 
not instantly and most vividly see the contempti- 
ble, the lowering, the degrading effect of yon 
tangible and uninspired painting ? Wherefore, 
if the mind must have a picture, and truly it 
mtist, let it be a picture drawn by the hand of 
God Himself, and revealed by the Holy Spirit to 
every believer's heart; let it be a spiritual 
picture, for it is to pourtray Him who is essen- 
tially a spirit. But oh ! cramp not your already 
feeble aspirations, chain not your already gro- 
velling conceptions, lower not your already 
pigmy standard of divinity, by bounding them 
in a frame-work of wood or plaster, by muffling 
them in a veil of canvass and vermilion, the un- 
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godlike efSgy of a mortal's brush. Take^ take 
that picture away, that I may see the heaven 
beyond, or let me close my eyes and commune 
with the spirit within. 

While the holy and venerable man waa 
proceeding with his argument, he had gra- 
dually warmed in the subject. His heart had 
become inflamed with the glorious images that 
filled it. He quoted those sublime descrip- 
tions of Holy Writ, with a tone and emphasis, 
and an evidence of deep feeling, which mani- 
fested his own appreciation of their excellence, 
and thrilled to the hearts of his audience. 
His words acquired a loftier eloquence — 
his thoughts assumed a loftier flight — ^lip, and 
voice, and eye, and hand, moved together; 
and when he paused and stood for a moment 
with closed eyes and upturned face, as though ac- 
tually in secret communion with his God a silence 
as of awe fell upon the litde party, none seemed 
willing to break the spell, or to disturb the im- 
pression made by his last interesting and deeply 
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affecting words by any observation of his own. 

He was himself the first to resume the con- 
versation. 

Gains. But there is another light in which to 
look at this subject, and it is an important one. 
I cannot see how it is possible to defend a prac- 
tice which is so evidentiy and distinctiy for- 
bidden in Holy Scripture. " The Lord spake 
unto you out of the midst of the fire/' says 
Moses, '' ye heard the voice of the words, but 
saw no similitude, only ye heard a voice. Take 
ye therefore good heed unto yourselves (for ye 
saw no manner of similitude on the day that the 
Lord spake unto you) lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you a graven image, the similitude of 
any figure, the likeness of male or female, the 
likeness of any beast," and so on; and then 
after giving a catalogue of things, of which no 
similitude may be made, a catalogue which 
embraces all created and imcreated things, and 
after repeating the warnings, he proceeds to 
say, that if they depart from this law, then. 
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*' I call heaven and earth to witness against you, 
that ye shall spon utterly perish from off the 
land, whereunto ye go over Jordan to possess 
it ; and the Lord shall scatter you among the 
nations, and there ye shall serve gods, the work 
of men's hands, &c." And again, there is the 
second commandment, as plain as words can 
make it, ^^ Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image, nor the likeness of anything" 
(the words would include a picture* as well as 
an image, and mark, too, this commandment is 
not levelled against having false gods, that is 
forbidden in the preceding injunction, " Thou 
shalt have none other Gods but me," but is 
solely directed against having and worshipping 
images or other representations, and was as 
applicable to them if they should continue to 
beHeve in the God of Israel, as if they should 
turn to believe in false gods) " nor the likeness y^ 
it says, *^ of anything that is in heaven above, 

* " The Hebrew word translated * likeness' means a Picture 
drawn on a wall or flat surface." Bp, Patrick. 

B 5 
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nor in the earth beneath^ nor in the waters 
Tinder the earth" 

Tryphosa. Oh, but 

Gains. I know what you are going to say^ 
that this commandment cannot have been in- 
tended to forbid the simple making, or setting 
up, of images or other representations ; but the 
making, or setting them up for the purpose of 
worshipping them ; and you would defend this 
by shewing that God not only permitted, but 
commanded the making of the brazen serpent, 
the cherubim on the mercy seat, the brazen 
oxen under the molten sea, and the like. But 
in answer to this, I should say, first, in regard 
to the brazen serpent, tiiat " we must," in the 
words of the Homily against Idolatry, *' we 
must, in religion, obey God's general law which 
bindeth all men, and not follow examples of 
particular dispensation which be no warrants for 
tis/' '^ neither," to follow the same authority on 
the subject of the cherubim, " neither can those 
images of cherubim, set in secret, where no 
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man might come nor behold, be any example 
for the public setting up of images in our 
churches ;" and in like manner with regard to 
the oxen, they were so placed that there was no 
danger of their being perverted into objects of 
worship, for they were but the necessary though 
ornamental props of the molten sea, and were 
no more likely to be made idols of, than are the 
lions' and other monsters' heads that form the 
water spouts, or the cherubs' faces that support 
the arches, in a gothic church. So that these 
examples form no argument against the general 
law which forbids the making of images, nor 
are they even parallel instances, for the altar 
pictures axe actually intended for worship, 
whereas the things above cited never were ; 
and when the Jews did wickedly pervert the 
brazen serpent into an idol, the pious Hezekiah 
destroyed it, and gave it the emphatic name of 
*' Nehushtan," i. e. *' a piece of brass." I was 
once discussing this very subject with a poor 
woman who had been confined for ten years to 
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her bed, and whose mind during that long 
interval, from constant communion with God, 
and constant perusal of his word, had become 
wonderfully refined and educated. I was often 
surprised to find how deeply she penetrated the 
mysteries of God, and what new and great 
beauties she would draw out of many passages. 
On this occasion, to shew that God's command- 
ing the brazen serpent to be made, was no 
excuse for doing away with his general law 
on the subject, she said, " the commandment is, 
* Thou shalt not make unto thee/ or ^ to thyself,^ 
as it is in the Prayer Book, ^ any graven image.' 
Now, Moses making the brazen serpent by 
God's express direction, was very different from 
making it to himself , i. e. at his own discretion, 
and according to his own fancy;" so that the 
instance seems scarcely even an exception to 
the general commandment. But perhaps, with 
Dr. Arnold,* you would appeal to the old 

* See "Life of Dr. Arnold." Vol. 1. p. 306. Also Arnold's 
Sermons, Vol. 2. p. 390, 392, and Vol. 3. p. 40, 42. See also 
what I hare said in the Preface. 
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argument, that the second commandment was 
done away with by Christ's taking a human 
form, though I must confess that I cannot con- 
ceive how such a deduction can be drawn from 
such premises, for what had Chrisfs taking a 
form to do with man^s making an image ? The 
commandment was levelled against every kind 
of representation of every kind of shape, in 
earth, sea, or heaven, therefore Christ's coming 
down to earth in the form of a man, did not 
remove him out of the sphere of the command- 
ment ; and again, according to this view the 
commandment must have been done away with 
long before by those appearances of Christ, 
narrated in the Old Testament ; as, for instance, 
to Joshua, " as Captain of the Lord's Host." 
Nay, it never could have been in force at all, 
for the burning bush and the appearance of 
God to Moses would have rendered it of no 
value ; for let it not be argued that these were 
appearances to individuals, and therefore did 
not affect the Jews in general, for in that case 



neither have we seen Christ personally; but 
this very subject is most satLsfactorily argued in 
the Third part of the Homily against Idolatry. 
But^ on the other haud^ with regard to images 
made on purpose to be worshipped^ what can 
be plainer than the language of Scripture ? Is 
not this worshipping of pictures and images 
that very Idolatry against which every page in 
Scripture spealcs ? Is it not the burthen of a 
thousand earnest warnings, a thousand solemn 
denunciations ? "Was it not the sin which drove 
out the Canaanites before the Israelites, and the 
Israelites after the Canaanites ? "Was it not the 
source (in spite of warnings and denunciations) 
of all Judah's and Israel's sufferings ? Idolatry ! 
Why all Scripture is one sermon against 
Idolatry. 

Tryphosa. Oh ! but surely you would place 
a wide difference between the Idolatry con- 
demned in the Bible and the picture-worship of 
the Koman Catholics. The former referred to 
the actual worshipping of the Idol itself as a 



God, which the Heathen and self-blinded Jews 
did. Whereas in the latter case God, (for of 
course I defend not the adoration of saints J 
God is worshipped through the image or picture. 
Gains. Pardon me, but I do not think this 
difference really exists. I fear you will find, 
and it is an awful truth, though one that ought 
to be placed in the broadest and clearest light, 
and stated in the most distinct and unmistakable 
language. I say, I fear you will find that the 
Idolatry condemned in the Bible , the Idolatry of 
the Gentiles, and the Idolatry of the Roman 
Catholics* are one and the same thing. So 

* It may sound harsh to talk of the Idolatry of Rome, but 
it ought not to do so, nor has it till these modem days, for 
the Roman Catholics are accused of Idolatry not only in the 
Homilies, but by Stillingfleet, in his Idolatry of the Church 
of Rome. Chap. 1. ; by Bishop Patrick, in his " Answer to 
the Touchstone ;" by Jewel, in his " Reply ;" by Bishop 
Bilson, in his ^ Christian Subjection ;** by Barrow, in his 
" Exposition of the Decalogue ;" by Archbishop Leighton, in 
his " Exposition of the Ten Commandments ;" by Wheatley, 
" on the Common Prayer," Chap. ii. sec. 2. § 5. Dr. Water- 
land proves that to worship God through the medium of an 
image, is called Idolabry in Scripture. See Vol. 2. p. 656, 
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thouglit the authots of our Homilies^ for great 
part of that " against Peril of Idolatry" is on 
purpose to prove this very point. Moreover/ 
the Gentiles themselves, would deny the truth 



Second Edit. Oxford, 1843. Tlie same is proyed by Beyeridge, 
on the 22nd Article. Vol. 2. p. 166—173. Oxford, 1840. 
" The worshippers of Images," says Archdeacon Welchman, 
" would fain clear themselyes from the charge of Idolatry, by 
distinguishing between an Image and an Idol, and between an 
absolute and a relative worship ; but in vain, &c." (Welchman 
on the Articles, p. 53. 14th Edition.) "Rome," says Milner, 
" is to be regarded as Antichrist ind^d, for it set itself to sup- 
port false doctrines, and particularly that which deseryes the 
name of Idolatry^ (Milner's Church History. Cent. yiii. 
Chap, iii, 1st paragraph, and also passim.) Spanheim calls 
Image- Worship an " Idolatrous practice.^^ (Eccles : Annals. 
Cent. yiii. sec. 7.) Mosheim calls Image- Worship, " Idolatry,"*^ 
" this neto Idolatry," " this gross Idolatry," " Idolatrous Wor- 
ship," "Idolatrous service," &c. (Eccles: Hist: Cent. yiii. 
Chap. iii. sec 9 — 14.) But to mention all the writers who 
have accused Rome of Idolatiy, would be to giye a catalogue 
of all the best and soundest of the Protestant Diyines who 
haye happened to touch on the subject. Indeed this tendency 
to fling a yeil oyer the errors of the Great Antichrist, and to 
soften the differences between Popery and " Anglo-Catholicism** 
is one of the eyil "signs of the times." (See Archbishop 
Magee's Works. Vol. 2, p. 492—495.) But on this subject 
I haye spoken more at length in the Preface. 
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of your position — ^for, ^^the Gentiles"* (says 
St. Augustin) " say, ^ we worship not the images, 
but by the corporal image we behold the signs 
of the things which we ought to worship ;' and 
Lactantius says, ^the Gentiles say, "We fear 
not the images but them after whose likeness 
the images be made, and to whose names they 
be consecrated' — and Clemens saitii, ^ That 
serpent the devil uttereth these words by the 
mouth of certain men, we to the honour of the 
invisible God worship the visible image* " — 
and yet notwithstanding this excuse, we see 
tiiat God has called them Idolaters, and declared 
that they worship * stocks and stones' — and why 
therefore is not the same thing to be said of the 
Roman Catholics, who make the same excuse, 
or how can you protect the worshipping of God 
through a picture from the same condemnation. 
Moreover, had the Almighty intended there 
should be any difference between worshipping 

* See « Third Part of the Homily against Peril of Idolatry." 
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an image itself, and worshipping God through 
an image^ the commandment would not have 
been so absolute in its wording. As it stands 
now^ it is levelled against all kinds of worship- 
ping, or even, as we have seen, the making of 
images ; whereas had God considered it to be 
allowable, or desirable that mankind should 
worship him in and through an image, surely 
he would have expressed as much, and would 
have added, that, nevertheless, though it were 
unlawfiil to make or fall down to the image of 
anything whatsoever for its own sake, yet that 
it might be lawftd to make and to fall down to 
an image with the purpose of worshipping Him 
in it and through it. 

But may I ask whether you have ever read 
the Homily which I quoted above. 

Tryphosa, I am sorry to say I never have. 

Oaim. Then pray let me strongly urge you 
to take the first opportunity to do so— for I am 
sure, when you have read it, you will be con- 
vinced of the great, the certain, and the un- 
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avoidable evil of having either altar pictures, 
or pictures of any kind in churches, ^^ for that/' 
in the words of the Homily itself, " it is impos- 
sible that images of God, Christ, or His saints, 
can be suffered, in churches or temples, any 
while or space, without worshipping of them ; 
and that idolatry, which is most abominable to 
God, cannot possibly be escaped and avoided, 
without the abolishing and destruction of images 
and pictures in temples and churches." More- 
over, you will find it a most delightftd kind of 
reading — the quaint yet simple and easy flow of 
its style, the depth of its reasoning — its occa- 
sional bursts of bold oratory or indignant elo- 
quence — ^the clearness, the conclusiveness, and 
the satisfactoriness of its arguments, together 
with the air of blunt, straightforward honesty 
which pervades it, form a pleasing contrast to 
the murky obscurity which characterises much of 
the writing of the present day. But if it will 
not tire you, I will give you a brief sketch of 
the line of argument pursued in the Homily, 
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and of the interesting and most instructive 
history it gives of the rise and progress of 
image-worship and picture-adoration; and I 
hope that what I say may induce you to read 
the Homily for yourself, and may assist you in 
some little measure to appreciate it when you 
do 10. 

The object which the writer of the Homily 
proposes, is to prove the enormity of " Idolatry 
or worshipping of images," 1st. by quoting 
the authority of the Scriptures, old and new ; 
2nd. by citing the wi-itings and the practice of 
the old fathers, in whose time religion was 
** most pure and imcorrupt ;" and 3rd. by con- 
futing the reasons or arguments which are 
brought in defence of idols or images. And 
first, by way of preface, he explains that the 
words " trfoZ," and " image/^ in Scripture mean 
exactly the same thing, and are used indiflfer- 
cntly, being translations of two synonymous* 

• Thu8 TertulUan, commenting on the words of St. John, 
■ajB, " * Filioli,' inquit, * custodite vos ab idolis/ non jam ab 
idolatria, quasi ab officio, sed ab idoHs, t. e., ab ipsa efiffit 
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words, one Greek (c/^wXov), the other Latin, 
(imago) ; so that in Scripture, idolatry and the 
worshipping of images are one and the same 
thing. The first part of the Homily then pro- 
ceeds to shew, by copious quotations, how 
strongly both the Old and New Testament 
" abhor and condemn not only idolatry or wor- 
shipping of images, but the very idols or 
images themselves." But this subject is too 
extensive for us to enter upon now, and indeed, 
if we once grant idolatry and image-worship- 
ping to be identical, it is too self-evident to 
require our doing so. I need only refer you to 
Exodus, 20th chapter, e,g, — Leviticus xix. 4, 
xxvi. 1. Deuteronomy, especially 4th chap- 
ter. The Psalms passim. Isaiah xl., xlii, e.ff, — 
Ezekiel vi., &c., &c. In the second part of 
the Homily are adduced the plain unhesitating 
testimonies of TertuUian, Origen, Athanasius, 
Lactantius,* Cyrillus, and Epiphanius, against 

eomm. Indignum enim ut imaffo Dei vivi, imoffo idoK et 
mortui fiat.'" (Tertul. de coronfi. Militis. Chap, x.) 
* Lactantius would reduce the matter to a mathematical 
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the wickedness and absurdity of worshipping 
or representing God under the form of an image. 
The testimony of the last I must give you 
more at length, because it relates immediately 
to Pictures. Epiphanius, who lived in the 
time of the Emperor Theodosius, about 390 
years after the ascension of Christ, and who 
was *^ a most holy and learned man," according 
to St. Jerome and the Homily, writes thus to 
John, Patriarch of Jerusalem. "I entered," 

demonstration. His proposition is, " * * Non est dubium 
quin religio nulla sit, ubicunque simulachrum est." His 
proof, **Nam si religio ex divinis rebus est ; diyini autem 
nihil est, nisi in coelestibus rebus : Carent ergo religione simul- 
acbra, quia nihil potest esse coeleste in ea re, quoe fit ex terrSu" 
(Diyinarum Institut : lib. 2. chap, xviii, de origine erroris.) 
And again he argues, " Dei autem in eetemum Tirentis, yivum 
et sensibile debet esse simulachrum ; » • Itaque simulachrum 
Dei non illud est, quod digitis hominis ex lapide, aut sere, 
ali&ne materia, fabricatur ; sed ipse homo ; quoniam et sentit, 
et movetur et multas magnasque actiones habet. Nee intel- 
ligunt homines ineptissimi, quod si sentire simulachra et 
moyeri possent ultro adoratura homines fuissent, a quibus 
sunt expolita," &c. (De orig. Error. Chap, ii.) Tertullian is 
also very explicit — not only is the worshipping, but also 
the making of idols forbidden. " Idolum i}xm fieri quam coli 
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he says, ^^into a certain church to pray, and 
found there a linen cloth hanging in the 
church door painted^ and having on it the 
image of Chrii^ <» some other saint ; for I 
remember not,'* he adds, "whose image it 
iras ; therefore when I did see the image of a 
man hanging in the Church of Christ, contrary 
to the Scriptures, I did tear it" — (Oh! ye 
connoisseurs, what a loss was there,) "and gave 
council to the keepers of the chiu*ch, that 



Deus prolubit. Quanto proecedit ut fiat quod coli possit, 
tanto priuB est, ne fiat, si coli non licet. Propter banc causam, 
ad ertidicandam scilicet materiam idolutrtoe, lex diyina pro- 
clamat, ' Ne feceritia idolum,* et conjungens, ' Neque simili- 
tudinem eorum quae in cselo sunt et quae in terr&, et quce 
in mari,* toto mundo ejusmodi artibus interdixit sends Dei." 
(De. Idol. Cbap. iy. See also tbe last note.) And concerning 
the substance of the idol, " nee de materia refert, an gjpso, 
an coloribtay an lapide, an aere, an argento, an filo formetur 
idolum" — (id. chap, iii.) We may add the Testimony o 
of Philostorgius where on the subject of the celebrated statue 

at PaneaS, he says, ovyap nv tfe/xt? x^^'^l" l o^^nv iXriv «rpo<rici/ve<v. 

(uXriv of course in its very common sense of any material, as 
C\n tarpiKf] Galen, and h vfroKetfx^vn v\n — Aristot: Eth:) Philost : 
Eccl : Hist : lib. vii. Chap. iii. 
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they should wind a poor man that Vas dead 
in it, and so bury him — " (picture and all ! !) 
Afterwards, by way of recompense, he sends 
them an nnpainted piece of cloth to replace 
the j)icture which he had torn, (simple man, 
what knew he about the value of pictures) and 
in a letter sent with it, ^^ prays and commands, 
that, henceforth, no such painted cloths, con- 
trary to our religion, be hanged in the church 
of Christ." And the opinion here delivered 
acquires additional weight from being translated 
by St. Jerome, who thereby gives it his sanction 
and approbation. So strong and unanswerable 
is this testimony against them, that the Boman 
Catholics have attempted, without a shadow of 
authority for so doing, to throw a slur on the 
genuineness both of the letter and translation,* 
"yet the famous Du Pin, himself a Eoman 
Catholic, and doctor of the Sorbonne, allows it 
to be genuine, and owns that one reason of its 
being called in question is because it makes so 
• See Wheatley on the Common Prayer. Chap. ii. sec. 2. § 4. 
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much against that doctrine." The Homily then 
goes on to quote St. Augustin, " the best learned 
of all ancient doctors/' who says, ^^ I know many 
be worshippers of tombs dini pictures : I know 
that there be many that banquet most riotously 
over the graves of the dead, and giving meat to 
dead carcases, do bury themselves upon the 
buried, and do attribute their gluttony and 
drunkenness to religion." ^^ See," observes the 
Homily, ^*see, he esteemeth worshipping of 
saints' tombs, oiid pictures, as good religion as 
gluttony and drunkenness, and no better at all." 
And again, St. Augustin saith, " images be of 
more force to crooken an unhappy soul, than to 
teach and instruct it;" and again, "when 
images are placed in temples, and set in honour- 
able sublimity, and begin once to be worshipped, 
forthwith breedeth the most vile affection of 
error." So that, by the successive writings of 
these Fathers, it can be proved, that no images 
or pictures were worshipped, or even used, in 
churches, for more than 400 years after Christ — 

c 
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for those holy men, by theu- influence and 
authority, either altogether prevented the prac- 
tice, or, in the few instances where it was at- 
tempted, at once put a stop to it — so that, in 
their times, image-worshipping only prevailed 
amongst a few individuals, and even with them, 
was only practicable in secret and in private ; 
indeed it is well known that the Heathen* used 
to allege this against the Christians as an accu- 
sation, that they had no images nor statues in 
their churches, and that the Christians, so far 
from denying the charge, confirmed it and 
gloried in its truth. Surely this fact, that the 
Christians, in the earliest ages of Christianity, 
" which were most pure and uncorrupt," so 
sweepingly and so uncompromisingly condemned 

* Cur nullas aras babent, templa nulla, nulla nota Hmtihi' 
chra ? Minut. 

Ceusuestis crimen nobis maximum impietatis affigere, quod 
neque eedes sacras yenerationis ad officia construamus, non 
Deorum alicujus timulachrum constituamus, aut formam, &c. 
Amob. 6. 

And again Origen says, ** K^X^roy ^nvtv, hfiai fiotix6v9, Ka« 

uyaXfiaTa, Koti vecor lipvaOat ^ev7£<y." k. t. X« 
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the introduction of pictures and images into 
churches, should be enough to induce us to do 
the same. But no, strangely enough, man 
will never profit by another's experience ; be- 
cause we have lived so many years free from 
idolatry, we forget how idolatry first sprung up, 
and we doubt the possibility of its return in our 
enlightened age and country; yet our neigh- 
bours and contemporaries, the Roman Catholics, 
prove the possibility of the thing, and the lan- 
guage of the history of mankind declares that 
it will always follow the admission of pictures 
and images. We are not so much wiser than 
Solomon, and he became an idolater. 

And this leads us to the most interesting and 
instructive part of the Homily, which the 
author thus introduces. " Now as concerning 
histories ecclesiastical touching this matter, that 
ye may know why, and when, and by whom, 
images were Jirst used privately, and afterwards 
not only received into churches and temples, but 
in conclmion also worshipped, and how the same 

c 2 
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was gain-said, resisted, and forbidden, as well 
by godly Bishops and learned Doctors, as also 
by sundry Christian Princes, I will briefly col- 
lect into a compendious history, that which is 
written more at length, and in sundry places, 
by learned ancient writers and historiographers 
concerning this matter." And in glancing 
through this history you will remark how Idola- 
try always sprung from a small and apparently 
innocent beginning, and that tins beginning was 
the introduction of pictures into churches* 

* It maj not be uninteresting here to take the eyidenoe of 
a man who was neither Protestant nor Roman Catholic, who 
wrote on the subject without party spirit, and thought without 
personal feelings ; who, without caring for the religious im- 
portance of the question, coldly deduced the necessary results 
from the given premises, and argued from the mere reason of 
the thing. I mean Gibbon, who, in his own words could easily 
" poise the balance with philosophic indifference/* He says 
("Decline and Fall," vol. 6. p. 176—179.) "The PrimiHve 
Christians were possessed with an unconquerable repugnance 
to the use and abuse of images. * * The Mosaic Law had 
severely proscribed all representations of the Deity. * * 
Perhaps some recent and imperfect converts of the Gnostic tribe 
might crown the statues of Christ and St. Paul with the profane 
honours which they paid to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras, 
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Now the origin of the custom of making 
pictures and images among the Christians is 
thus explained — that '^ the Gentiles which were 



but the publie religion of the Catholics was uniformly pure and 
simple, and the first notice of the use oi pictures is in the cen- 
sure of the council of llliberis, 300 years after Christ." * * 
Then, speaking of the introduction of pictures, he says, " At 
first the experiment was made with caution and scruple, and 
the yenerable pictures were discreetly allowed to instruct the 
Ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices of 
the Heathen proselytes. By a slow, though inevitable progres- 
sionf the honours of the original were transferred to the copy, 
the dcTout Christian prayed before the image of a saint, and 
the Pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and incense, again 
stole into the Catholic Church. The scruples of reason and 
piety were silenced by the strong eyidence of visions and 
miracles, and the pictures which speak, and more, and bleed,'* 
&c. To show what this assumption of miraculous powers came 
to at last in our own country,! must, at the risk of being tedious, 
quote some passages out of Herbert^s Histoiy of the reign of 
King Heniy VIII. " I shall mention," says the Author, " some 
of the images and relics to which the pilgrimages of these times 
brought devotion and offerings ; as our Lady^s Girdle shewed 
in eleven places, and her milk in eight — the Felt of St. 
Thomas of Lancaster, a remedy for the head ache * * two 
or three heads of St. Ursula, the parings of St. Edmond's 
nails. * * The crucifix of Boxley was a famous imposture to 
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converted from the worshipping of false Gods 
and Idols, to the true God, (as men long accus- 
tomed to the use of idols J did paint or carve 

which many pilgrimages were made, being contriyed so as to be 
able, by the help of springs, to roll the eyes and more the 
lips, to bow, to shake the head, hands, and feet. It was shewn 
publicly at PauPs Cross, by John, Bishop of Rochester, and 
after a sermon preached on it, there broken in pieces. Ano* 
ther great imposture was at Hales, where the blood of Christy 
brought from Jerusalem, was shewed in a christal yial, and 
was said to have this property, that, if a man was in a mortal 
sin, and not absolyed, he could not see it. Therefore eyeiy 
man that came to behold this miracle, was forced to continue 
to make presents, till he bribed heayen to giye him the sight of 
so blessed a relict. This was now discoyered to be the blood 
of a duck, renewed eyery week, and the one side of the yial 
was so thick, that there was no seeing through it, but the 
other was transparent. It was so placed near the altar, that 
one in a secret place behind, could turn which side he pleased 
outward," &c., &c. See also Rapn's History of England, 
Vol. 1. p.- 818. fol. Edit. 1732, where this passage is quoted 
more at length, and Burnet's History of the Reformation. 
But to return, Qibbon incidentally giyes his opinion on the 
rights of the question as follows: — ^**This general histoiy of 
images is drawn from Basnage's Histoire des Eglises Re- 
formees. He was a Protestant, but of a manly spirit, and on 
this head the Protestants are so notoriously in the rights that 
they can venture to be impartial.*' (Vol. 6. chap. xlix. 
p. 179. Note f.) 
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images of Christ, His mother, and the Apostles, 
thinking that this was a point of gratitude to 
those by whom they had received the true 
knowledge of God, and the doctrines of the 
Gospel." Such is the account of Eusebius,* 
who adds, '^ for the Heathen are wont so to 
honour them whom they judged honour worthy." 
The same is also the account of St. Jerome,t 
who says, ^^ the errors of images hath come in 
and passed to the Christians from the Gentiles, 
by an heathenish use and custom^ To this 
also is Irenaeus, a witness, who reproved the 
Heretics, called Gnostici, for carrying about an 
image of Christ crowned with garlands, which 
they did to shew their affection — an image 
^^made truly after His own proportions in 
Pilate's time, (as they said) and therefore more 
to be esteemed than those lying images of Him, 
which we now have" — and it is remarkable how 

* Eusebius. Eccles. Hist. lib. vii. chap. 18. — **i>ikiKht 

Tuiv iraXatSv airapa^i/XaKTur OT\a. cwrnpar kOpiKij avvn^etif., trap iavraiiv 
TOVTOv rtfi&¥ titaOoratv rov rpSvov.** 

t Jerome on the Proph. Jerem. chap. x. 
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exactly this account tallies with the description 
of the growth and birth of Idolatry, given in 
the 13th chapter of the Book of Wisdom ;'* 
" for by the vain glory of man, idols entered 
into the world" — "for a father, afflicted with 
imtimely mourning, when he hath made an 
image of his child, soon taken away, now ho- 
noured him as a god, which was then a dead 
man, and delivered to those that were under 
him, ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus, in process 
of timey an ungodly custom, grown strong, was 
kept as a law, and graven images were wor- 
shipped by the commandment of Kings." 

And thus it was that Images were first intro- 
duced among Christians by Gentile converts, 
not at all for the purpose of worshipping them, 
but only in honour of those who were repre- 
sented by them — ^for, " images," in the words of 
the Homily, "were not yet worshipped in 
Eusebius' time, (about 330, A.D.) nor even 
publicly set up in churches; and they who 
privately had them, did err of a certain zeal 
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and not by malice, tut afterwards they crept 
out of private houses into churches, and so 
bred first superstition, and last of all Idolatry, 
amongst Christians, as hereafter shall appear." 
We will now very briefly trace the gradual 
advancement of idolatry from this small be- 
ginning.* 

* The aboye Bketch which I hare giyen of the History of 
Image- Worship makes no pretensions to deep learning or 
extensive research. I have for the most part followed the 
path marked out by the Homily, the general spirit and tone 
of which I hold to be true, inasmuch as I find it in the main 
corroborated by other historians. (Russell^s account is differ- 
ent in some respects, but he gives no authorities. See 
" Modem Europe." Vol. 1. p. 66. Edit. 1818.) I have con- 
sulted Mosheim, Spanheim, Fleury, Gibbon, Milner, &c., 
together with such indirect testimony as I had at hand. Most 
of the references, especially those to the Old Fathers, I have 
verified by appealing to the originals. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion on many minor points as to facts and dates, 
concerning these I have indulged in no speculations, but I 
trust in the main I have taken a fair and candid, though a 
Protestant view of the subject. I should have wished to have 
given a more finished and detailed account of the matter, but 
other occupations engage my time. As it is, I can only beg 
the learned but courteous reader to excuse any little errors 
which may occur, if, as I believe, he find the general tenor 
correct. 

c 6 
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In the reign of the Emperors Theodosius 
and Marcian, t. e. about A.D. 460, Pontius 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, caused stories from 
the Old Testament to be painted on the walls of 
his church, and about the same time " Aurelius 
Prudentius, a very learned and Christian poet, 
declareth how he did see painted in a church 
the Passion of St. Cassian, a martyr," and ^* these 
were the ^st paintings in churches that were 
notable in antiquity." And now, Tryphosa, 
hear what the Homily says 2ibQut pictures ^ viz. : 
^' that men are not indeed so ready to worship 
a picture on a wall, or in a window, as an em- 
bossed and gilt image, set with pearl and stone ; 
and a process of a story y painted, with the ges- 
tures and actions of many persons, and com- 
monly the sum of the story written withal, hath 
another use in it, than one idol or image stand- 
ing by itself. But from learning by painted 
STORIES, it came hy little and little to Idola- 
try." And in another place it says, " images 
among Christian men were first painted, and 
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that in whole stories together, which had some 
signification in them ; and first they were only 
kept privately in men's houses, and then after- 
wards they crept into temples and churches, 
hut first fty PAINTING, and after by embossing, 
and yet were they no where at first worshipped.'' 
So you see that the authors of the Homilies 
considered the introduction of painting into 
churches to be the first germ and root of the 
deadly tree of Idolatry, and that too, painting 
of a most innocent kind in itself, not a single 
figure put up over the altar for the very pur- 
pose of being knelt to, but " many figures" " in 
whole stories together," and with *^ commonly 
the sum of the story written" on them. Yet 
innocent aB these were in* themselves, and 
though there was not the slightest disposition to 
worship them, yet the Homily distinctly de- 
clares, " but from learning hj painted stories it 
came by little and little to Idolatry'' — and this, 
too, it asserts, not only as a particular instance, 
but also as a general and universal law, applicable 
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to all ages and people, and certain and uniform in 
its necessary consequences and development; 
for in one of the divisions of " the third part of 
the Sermon," it undertakes to prove, that " Ido- 
latry, which is most abominable unto God, 
cannot possibly be escaped and avoided, with- 
out the abolition and destruction of images and 
pictures in temples and churches, for that Ido- 
latry is to images, specially in churches and 
temples, an inseparable accident," ^*for they 
being set up, have been, be, and ever will be 
worshipped." 

So that however much, in our present fancied 
security, we may despise the danger, and 
though we may argue from the spirit of this 
age and people, that we are not likely to lapse 
into Idolatry, yet it would be at least wise in us 
to pause and consider the warning given by 
men who were more experienced in the matter 
than we are; for as I said before, now that 
we have lived so many years without Idolatry 
amongst us, we wonder how men can fall into 
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it, and doubt the possibility of our own doing 
so, and thus, from a sense of security, are apt 
to rush blindly into the danger — and the more 
covered over and invisible the danger is at first, 
the more deadly and subtle is its nature, the 
more sure its progress — ^for Satan knows how to 
make his attacks — he begins on neutral ground, 
and imder 2k fair exterior y and proceeds step hy 
step. Did he at once take his blackest shape, 
and propose his direst purpose, he would startle 
his victims, but he is too skilful for that i it is 
by easy stages aad imperceptible transitions that 
he leads on the soul from a doubtful beginning 
to a deadly end ; as mark, were he to propose 
to the Church of England, in this nineteenth 
century, to teach its members to worship images, 
what would be the conse^iuence ? The whole 
community would fly to arms, his attack would 
be perceived, and his intentions thwarted. 
These, therefore, are not his tactics, but thus 
he determines: I will begin- by proposing 
pictures^ innocent pictures, containing some 
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useM morale oxid such by nature that they 
cannot be worshipped; I will argue thus for 
them^ that they are dedicated to the honour of 
God^ that they serve to ornament his house^ and 
that they adorn and beautify religion. I will 
call them, as I did before, "the Layman's 
Books," I will say that the poor man learns 
Christianity and good morals from them, as the 
rich man learns from books. I played the same 
game thirteen hundred years ago, it succeeded 
then, I will try it now. Then, when people 
have become acctc^tomed to see the walls of 
their churches covered with paintings, I will 
take another step, I will have one very particu- 
larly good picture, even a figure of Christ, put 
up in a conspicuous place over the altar; to 
carry this point I will use my old lever, vanity; 
I will persuade the Rector or the Incumbent of 
that church, that he is a man of taste, a connois*- 
seur, that he is above vulgar prejudices, that he 
is a patron of the arts, and knows that a good 
picture deserves a good place — the picture once 
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there, when the congregation turn to the altAt 
at the Creed, they will look up, and meet it face 
to face — at that moment I shall not be back- 
ward in whispering false notions of awe and 
reverence; a few wiU fix their eyes on the 
picture when they bow, and by degrees they 
will begin to bow to it. As for the ignorant, 
they will suppose their betters are all bowing to 
the picture, for, as they think they see them do 
it, so they will follow in shoals as a matter of 
course. Then I will take another step, I will 
have a small crucifix laid on the Communion 
Table, it will be, forsooth, '' a very appropriate 
and becoming ornament, and will serve to re- 
mind the communicants of Him whose death 
they commemorate, and whose body and blood 
they partake of." For similar reasons cruci- 
fixes may be put up in other parts of the church, 
I will have them made larger and larger, and 
increase the awe with which they are gazed at. 
Then, when use has made all this familiar, I 
will take one step more, I will introduce images 
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of Christ and of various saints under the 
name of statues, done by good artists, the 
excellence of the work shall excuse the 
prominence of its position; and now, too, 
the plot shall begin to thicken, people shall 
be taught to bow to crucifix and statue, and to 
kneel before the picture, and *^ fix their atten- 
tion," and ^* realise the object of their prayers,'* 
by praying through it — and then will be the 
moment to hasten the climax by a grand stroke 
of policy — the same master stroke with which - 
I blinded Gregory the First, and defeated the 
intentions of Serenus, twelve hundred years 
ago. I will cause a law to be passed, that 
pictures and images may be set up indeed in 
churches, but most strictly forbidding their 
being worshipped, I must be strangely ignorant 
of human nature, and the principles I myself 
have instilled, if that blow, coming at that mo- 
ment, does not win the victory — for it is often 
fatal to point out the precipice to him who 
stands upon its brink — he turns giddy and falls 
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— and the very law against Idolatry would in- 
sinuate its possibility, would render the idea 
familiar to the mind, would arouse in many the 
natural spirit of opposition, and thus bring 
about the very end it was intended to prevent. 

My young friends, beEeve me, I have not 
lived so long in the world without learning 
some of the plans by which Satan works, "we 
are not ignorant of his devices," and there is 
none more common, or more artful, than this of 
beginning on neutral groimd, amder fair pre- 
texts, and with apparently innocent commence- 
ments ; and then when he has thus once intro- 
duced the evil principle and the germ of the 
disease, he finds it easy to advance, by gradual 
steps, to the development of all wickedness. 
I alluded also to a strong instrument of Satan 
for the introduction of Idolatry, when I made 
him say, "the excellence of the work shall 
excuse the prominence of its position," mean- 
ing the excellence of the piece of sculpture or 
of the picture, and also when he talked of 
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persuading the Rector or Incumbent to think 
himself a man of taste — ^for I am sure, that, in 
this matter, many err from considering the 
question of pictures and sculpture in churches 
as one quite separate from religion, and only 
connected with the fine arts — and when they 
see a noble specimen, they are so carried away 
with the beauty of the work, and the skill of 
the artist, that they never think about the reli- 
gious effect it may have. The same kind of 
truth is declared in the 14th chapter of Wisdom, 
where, speaking of men's making images of 
Emperors and Kings, it saith, " also the sin- 
gular diligence of the artificer did help to set 
forward the ignorant to more superstition. For 
he, peradventure, willing to please one in au- 
thority, forced all his skill to make the resem- 
blance of the best fashion ; and so the multitude^ 
allured by the grace of the work, took him now 
for a God, which a little before was honoured but 
as a man." Now I am convinced that this 
looking on pictures and images, in which the 
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'^ artificer^' has *^ forced all his skill to make the 
resemblance of the best fashion/' so that many 
are ^* allured by the grace of the work/' and 
consider more the excellence of the art, than 
the moral and religious effect, is a source of 
great evil. Thus many, even of the under- 
graduates at Oxford, not to mention their tutors, 
have lately been in the habit of buying cruci- 
fixes, and hanging them up in their rooms, or 
at the head of their beds, because forsooth they 
are ^* very pretty," or first, for the eccentricity 
of the thing, and then because it is the fashion, 
little thinking how thus they accustom their 
minds to a bad principle, and prepare them 
for the easy reception of image-worship on a 
more extended scale. I do not even allude 
here to those who have already gone so far from 
this beginning as positively to use crucifixes in 
their private devotions, though I fear such 
there are. 

But we have been so long on these points, 
that I fear I shall not have time to do more 
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than just glance at the remainder of the History 
of Idolatry ; indeed it is unnecessary, as you will 
read it for yourself in the Homily. Suffice it to 
say, that it appears to have been during that reign 
of anarchy which followed the invasion of the 
Goths, Vandals, and Huns, that *^ through the 
negligence of Bishops and barbarous Princes,'* 
and the general ignorance of mankind, *^ images 
came into the church in the western parts, not 
now in painted clothes only, but in stone, metal, 
and the like, and were not only set up, but 
began to be worshipped." Whereon " Serenus, 
Bishop of Massile," (Marseilles) about six hundred 
years after Christ, destroyed all images in his ju- 
risdiction, for which Chregory the Great reproved 
him, saying that he ought to have permitted the 
images to be set up, but to have made a strict 
law against their being worshipped; and this 
Gregory it seems *^ was the first Bishop who is 
recorded as having allowed images to be publicly 
set up in churches." Whether his judgment 
or that of Serenus was the best, let the history 
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of the Roman Church declare. During the 
next hundred years the cause of Idolatry 
advanced, both in the western and eastern 
churches, with rapid strides. Pictures and 
images began to be set up and worshipped 
everywhere; till at last, the Emperors, who 
then resided at Constantinople, alarmed at the 
horrible superstition which surrounded them, 
and seeing that nothing but strong measures 
would answer, determined at once to put a stop 
to the growing evil. This attempt gave rise to 
the celebrated controversy between the eastern 
and western churches, between the Iconoclasts 
or Iconomachi, and the Iconolatrse or Iconoduli. 
After some preliminary and minor outbreak, 
the controversy began in earnest, as follows. 
In the year of our Lord, 726 or 727, the Em- 
peror " Leo III. a very wise and godly prince, * 

* So the Homilj calls him. Gibbon, on the other hand, 
says " he was ignorant of sacred and profane letters,*^ and 
accuses him of some ** hypocrisy** at first towards the Roman 
Pontiff. He confesses, however, that the histories of the 
Iconoclasts are *'not impartiaL** (See Decline and Fall. 
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by proclamation^ commanded that all images 
and pictures in churches should be destroyed, 
and required the Bishop of Some to do the same. 

Vol. 6. p. 184, and aocompanying note.) And Milner writes, 
** Leo IIL has been so blackened bj contemporary writers, 
that it is not easy to form a just idea of his character. * * 
All that can be adranced with certainty, is that his cause was 
just and his zeal sincere, though his temper was too warm. 
He might be a pious Christian, there is doubtless no proof to 
ihe contrary, * * But there lired none at that time capable 
of doing justice to the holiness of his motiyes, if indeed, as 
there is reason to hope, they were holy.^ (See Church Hist. 
Cent. yiii. Chap. iiL) History deals as hardly with his son 
Constantine VL ''The chroniclers of those days ^tc him 
the appellations of magician, worshipper of demons, blas- 
phemer, wretch, Herod, Nero, fcc." (Spanheim^s Eccl. Annals. 
Cent. yiii. sec. 7.) Mosheim calls Leo ** a prince of the 
greatest resolution and intrepidity,'^ but says that " he acted 
more from the impulse of his natural character, which was wann 
and vehement, than from the dictates of prudence." (Eccles. 
Hist. Cent. yiii. Chap, iii.) In his account, howeyer, of Leo's 
proceedings, Mosheim follows the opinions of Baronius, Floury, 
and Le Seur. It appears that at first Leo only forbade the 
worshipping of images, and for this reason had them placed 
higher in the churches ; finding this ineffectual he destroyed 
them, and Fleury indeed hints " quHl ayoit dissimul^ son 
aversion pour les images du commencem^it.'' (Liyre xliv. 
Chap, xyi.) And Gregory's letter proves that for the ten first 
years of his reign he made no public demonstration of his 
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Gregory II. however, then Bishop, instead of 
complying, called a council of Italian Bishops 
against him, and excommunicated him, and made 
decrees that images should be more honoured than 
ever, and finally caused Rome and all Italy to 
revolt from the Emperor, thus, by treason and 
rebellion, maintaining Idolatry* On the death 
of Leo, his son Constantine VI. called a coimcil 
of all the learned men and bishops in Asia and 
Greece, (A.D. 754) which great assembly, after 
sitting for six months, decreed, " that all images 
by the Law of God, and for the avoiding of 

disapproyal of image-worship. "Pendant tout ce temps 
(dix ans) tous n^avez point parle des saintes images, et main- 
tenant ypus dites qu^elles tiennent la place des idoles, et que 
ceux qui les adorent sont des idolSitres." (Fleury 1. xlii. 
Chap, yiii-) 
* So saj also Spanheim, and Mosheim, and Gibbon — koi mv 

Pvfiriv cvviracfi* lra\i^rr\t fiatriXeiav avrov anocrriaet S&JS TheophaneS 

(Chronograph, p. 343.) Indeed all parties except some of the 
French writers, seem to allow the fact, but the more strenuous 
Papists glory in it. Baronius in his Eccles. Annals, A.D. 
730, calls it " exemplum dignum" — and Bellarmin (de Rom. 
Pont. lib. T. c. viii.) has the efirontery to say, ** mulctavit 
eum parte imperii.^* 
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ofFence, ought to be taken out of the churches.** 
And now, mark, " that in the churches of Asia 
and Greece, there were no images* pubKdy 
by the space of ahnost 700 years," and that 
" all the learned men and Bishops of the east 
church, and all the Emperors, (with the excep- 
tion of one, Theodosius III., who reigned but 
a year,) universally condemned the setting up 
of images. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
Bishops of Kome being no ordinary magistrates 
appointed of God out of their diocese, but 
usurpers of prince's authority contrary to God*s 

* That is to say they had not been properly and positiyely 
authorised, for they had certainly been permitted, and hhd 
multiplied exceedingly ; so that Leo. III. had great difficulty 
in putting them down. His officers were murdered, himBelf 
insulted, and part of his realms (the Islands of the Archi- 
pelago) revolted from him ; and indeed Germanus, Bishop of 
Constantinople, whom he afterwards deposed, was a patron of 
images. (See Mosheim and Spanheim). In these statements 
Gibbon, Milner, Mosheim, and Spanheim agree. A note in 
Spanheim records that ** 730 images were puUed down and 
burnt." Where is this precise number to be found? May it 
be a mistake for A. D. 730 ? (Eccles. Annals. Cent. viii. 
sec. 7. note 7.) 
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word^ were the maintainers of images against 
God's word^ and stirrers up of sedition^ rebel- 
lion^ and continual treason against their sove- 
reign Lords, contrary to God's law and the 
ordinances of all human laws, being thus 
enemies to God, and rebels and traitors against 
their Princes. These be the first bringers in of 
images openly into churches. These be the 
maintainers of them, and these the means 
whereby they maintained them ; to wit, conspi- 
racy, treason, and rebellion against God and 
their Princes." Constantine was succeeded by 
his son Leo lY. also a strenuous Iconoclast; 
but on his death,* AJD. 780, his wife Eirene 
assumed the goyemment during the infancy of 

* Mosheim says Leo IV. was poisoned bj Eirene, (see 
Cent. viii. chap. iii. sec. 13) but the Roman Catholic Floury 
prtB a different account. *'Car, comme il ^toit passionn^ 
poor les pierreries, il out envie d'une couronne que PEmpereur, 
H^raclius ayoit mise dans la grande Eglise. II la prit et la 
porta ; mais il lui Tint k la t^te des Charbons, et il fut saisi 
d\txie fieyre Tiolente, dont ilmourut le huitieme de Septembie 
de la m^me ann€e, sept cent quatre yingt," &c. Fleuiy, 
liTie. zUt. chap. 16. 
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her son Constantine VII. This unnatural and 
infamous woman, who committed all sorts of 
dreadful crimes and cruelties, "was governed 
much by the advice of Theodore, Bishop, and 
Tharasius, Patriarch, of Constantinople, who 
practised and held with the Bishop of Rome in 
maintaining of images most earnestly." She, 
" persuaded by the Bishop of Rome, called a 
council, by which it was decreed that images 
should be set up in all the churches of Greece, 
and that honour and worship also should be 
given unto the said images;" and so "she 
spared no diligence to make Constantinople like 
Rome itself." But Eirene was ambitious as 
well as idolatrous, and was persuaded by wicked 
counsellors to deprive her son of the imperial 
dignity, and to bind her subjects with an oath 
that they would not suffer him to reign during 
her life. He however recovered the kingdom 
by force, and immediately set about destroying 
the images which his mother had set up. He 
unfortunately (for the right cause) took Eirene 
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again Into his favour, and after having been 
persuaded by her to commit various acts of 
cruelty, was at length again deposed by her, 
and cast into prison; there "this kind and 
loving mother put out both his eyes,* and after 
long and many torments, at last most cruelly 
slew him." " And here you may see," adds the 
Homily, '^ what a gracious and virtuous lady 
this Eirene was * * * how natural a mother to 
her own son, and what a stout and valiant 
captain the Bishops of Rome had of her for 
the setting up and maintenance of their idols 
and images. Surely they could not have found 
a meeter patron of such a matter than this 
Eirene, whose ambition and desire of rule was 
insatiable; whose treason, continually studied 
and wrought, was most abominable, whose 
wicked and unnatural cruelty passed Medea 
and Progne, whose detestable parricides have 
ministered matter for poets to write their horri- 

* This act is applauded by Baronius, ad. A.D. 796. N. 8. 

D 3 
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blc tragedies." At length she was deposed bf 
her own nobles. 

But not only did the eastern church tbos 
long ofipoHC image-worshipping— other parts at 
Christendom were equally zealous and firm.* 
Th(Te was the celebrated council of Ellibezia in 
Spain, at which it was decreed, '^ that pieiwre$ 
ouglit not to be in churches, lest that which is 
honoured or worslupped be painted on waHs." 
And A.T). 794, Charlemagne assembled the 
council of Frankfort on the Maine, for the 



* It is a ])leaiiuro to know that our own countij w 
rally on the right lide of the question. English BisAioili 
wore present at Charloniagne^s council, and ''the Britiflh 
ChurchoH/* according to Spanheim, (Cent. yiiL sec. 7) ''incied 
a work against the use of images.'* But Christiamfy WM 
newer and purer in Britain, *'and experience proTds thai ih« 
greatest stages of degeneracy are to be found in the churcbes 
which hare subsisted longest I'* (Milner, Cent. Tiii. chap, iii.) 
A melancholy truth and a solemn warning. Ought we noi to 
begin to prepare for a struggle against the adyancet of age 
and infirmity, lest as we grow old as a church, we also grow 
corrupt? Are there not already symptoms within as of the 
approach of a doting old age? What mean these tendendM 
to doting Rome? 
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express purpose of condemning the second 
Nicene council called by Eirene, and of foi' 
bidding image-worshipping ; though the Papists,* 
with no foundation for so doing, lay claim to 
this council as having been in favour of image- 
worshipping, yet Charlemagne's own treatise,t 

* Or according to Spanheim, '' Papal writers, and especiaHy 
Baronius, hare recourse to man j subtleties, to relieve tlkemr 
B^Tes from tlxe dilemma in which they are thrown bj two 
oniTersal councils in their church, decreeing contradictory 
canons.^ (See Century yiii. see. 9.) 

f " The Book of Caiolus Magnus, his own writing, as the 
title sheweth," says the Homily, and "the Book,'' says 
Bereridge, (on Art. xxU) ** attested by sufficient witnesses to 
be written by the said Charles the Great,** &q. It was probar 
bly however not actually composed by Charlemagne, or at any 
fate only partly so — ^but was certainly written under his 
direetion and authoriiy, " in Ids p«laoe or winter quaiteiji at 
Werme, A.D. 700, and sent by Engebert" (<»r ** EngUbert, th« 
Ambassador ef Charles,* acc<»idiDg to Milner. See Cent. viii. 
ehap. ill.) ** to Pope Hadriaa I.** (Oibbon, Decline and Fall, 
Vol. 6, ehap. xliz. p. 217. See note n.) '<In tiM 
publication of the Carolin Books," says Milner, (Cent. vHL 
c^p. iii.) ** the &mous Aleum had at least a distinguiidie^ 
shase.'* This opinion may be found in Christopher Heumao*! 
learned preface to the Carolin Books, (p. 51) and in Buaau 
Hist. Imperii. Qerm. tom. i. p. 490. — ^but according to 
Mosheim, (Cent. viii. chap, iii.) ** it caiUM>.t be admitted wi^h- 



in four books, on the subject, proves the con- 
trary, declaring the council to have been brought 
together against images, and calling the second 
council of Nice *' an arrogant, foolish, and un- 
godly council," and the worshipping of images an 
'^insolentissimam vel potius superstitiosissimam 
execrandamque adorationem,"* words which I 
need not translate for you. '* These books," 
says Milner,t in his History of the Church,. 
"were presented to Adrian (who was then 
Pope) ; this ambitious politician, who subsisted 



out hesitation, since Alcuin was in England when 
books were composed ; he went into England, A.D. 789, and 
did not return till 792.** Fleurj says, **Les Eviquea d§ 
France composerent sous le nom du Roi un long ^crit divis^ 
en quatre liyres ayec une grande preface.** Liyre. xliy. chap* 
47. Spanheim says, " Charlemagne wrote four books,** &;o. 
and addSi ** the British Churches issued a work against the 
use of images, from the pen of Alcuin.** (Cent, yiii sec. 7.) 
I may add that Albinus Alcuin was a Briton, a disciple of 
Bede, and a man of great learning. He was Charlemagne*^ 
preceptor. It should be obsenred that the Carolin Books 
oppose the worship of images, but sanction their erection in 
churches. 

* Carol. Mag. L. II. chap. xiii. 
t See Cent. yiii. chap. ill. 
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by the protection of Charlemagne, and who was 
concerned to preserve the honour of his see, 
replied with great prudence. It is evident from 
his whole conduct that his object was the tem- 
poral interests of the Popedom — hence his 
answer to Charles was tame and insipid, and 
his defence of image worship weak and incon- 
clusive ;"* " and thus he continued all his life 
on good terms with Charlemagne." He was 
succeeded by Pope Leo III. ^* whose practice 
was political intrigue and secular artifice, not 
theological study." ''This Leo III. (800 
A.D.) by his papal authority translated the 
government and the crown and name imperial 
to Charlemagne," and refused to receive 
Nicephorus, who had been properly elected 
Emperor by the Greeks ; " so there became two 
Emperors, and the empire, which was before 
one, was divided into two parts upon occasion 
of idols and images ; even as the kingdom of 
the Israelites was in old time for the like cause 

* This is allowed by Du Pin. Cotmcils of 8th Centuiy. 
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of Idolatry ;* the west part contmumgi tmder 
the direction of the Fopes^ to increase in Idol* 
atry, the eastern Emperor being still zealous 
in destroying all images^ and thus arose a great 
jealousy^ hatred, and enmity between the 
churches. 

So that we see that for 400 years aft«r 
Christ, in the ages when "the church waf 
most pure and uncorrupt," no pictures or imagee 
were allowed publicly any where ; that it wni 
not tin 600 years after Christ that we find 
Gregory the First allowing them to be put up, 
but strictly forbidding them to be worshipped. 
That from this beginning the Boman Churdb 
quickly fell into Idolatry, but that still all 
Greece and Asia, and great part of the western 
church, strongly condemned the practice of 
even admitting pictures and images into 
churches; and that in the controversy thttt 
took place on the subject, the side which main* 
tained the cause of images often consisted of 

* See lit Kings, xi. 3i— 33 
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men* who scrupled at no crimes to gain their 
€fnd; men guilty of treason, rebellion, and 

* Viz.: the Popes and Eirene — concerning, however, the 
Oiegories 2nd a«nd 3rd, it is difficult to form a decided opinion, 
60 contradictory are the accounts we have of them. The 
Greek writers declare that they excommunicated Leo and 
Constantine, and absolved the people of Italy &om their oaths 
of skllegiance. Of the other party, some deny these facts 
altogether, others allow them with alleviations, and ** respeet 
the Saint while they condemn the sin,^^ — ^and others again 
admit them and glory in them. Mosheim sums up the evi- 
dence by saying, ** although at this distance of time we are 
not acquainted with aU the criminal circumstances which 
attended the intemperate zeal of these insolent Prelates, yet 
we know with the utmost certainty that it was owing to their 
extravagant attachment to image worship that the Italian 
provinces were torn from the Grecian Empire." This is also 
the conclusion of Gibbon (Decline and Fall, Vol. 6, p. 191) 
atkd of Milner, (Cent. viii. chap, iii.) who after quoting part 
<^ Gregory Third^s letter to Leo, adds, "certainly this is the 
language of Antichrist, supporting Idolatry by pretences to 
infallibility, and despising both civil magistrates and ecclesi- 
astical councils." Fleury on the other hand says, Gregory 
III. was elected Pope " comme par inspiration divine," and 
thus describes his character. "C'etait un Syrien tr^s-doui, 
trfts-tage, et bien instruit des Saintes Ecritures. II savoit lee 
Psaumes par coeur, et s*etoit exerc^ a en p^n^trer les sens 
caches," (** les sens caches !" had he attended to their plaiii 
evident meaning, and been less bent on finding out thes6 
^'sens caehda'*'* he might perhaps hdve arrived nearer the truth.) 

D 5 
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bloodshed, and all kinds of deceit. " Thus we 
see," in the words of the Homily, " what a sea 
of mischiefs the maintenance of images hath 
brought with it; what an horrible schism be- 
tween the east and west churches; what an 
hatred between one Christian and another, 
councils against councils, church against church. 
Christians against Christians, Princes against 
Princes, rebellions, treasons, unnatural and most 
cruel murders, the daughter (Eirene) digging 
up and burning her father the Emperor's body, 

" II sayoit le Grec et le Latin, parioit bien, &c * * U etoit 
grand amateur des pauyres et donnait Texample de toutes lea 
yertus." (Hist, du Christ : 1. xlii. chap, yii.) Immediately 
after this eulogy he introduces his two letters to Leo, (chap. 
yiiL and ix.) concerning which Gibbon says, ''such is the force 
of prejudice, that some Papists haye praised their good sense 
and moderation !'* (Vol. 4, p. 191. — note k.) In this mist 
of contradictory opinions, one fact is discernible, that the 
Gregories II. and III., Hadrian I. and Pope Leo III. were 
intriguing and ambitious men, more bent on obtaining a tem- 
poral power, than on preserving that spirituality and simpli- 
city which would haye been becoming in men who pretended 
to be servants and followers of Jesus Christ. Concerning the 
character of Irene there seems no doubt ; none can deny, 
howeyer they may attempt to defend her actions. 
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the mother, for love of idols, most abominably 
murdering her own son ; at the last the tearing 
in sunder of Christendom and the Empire into 
pieces. 

Now, surely when we consider these things, 
that in the purest ages picture and image wor- 
shipping was utterly condemned, and that when 
it did come in, it crept in stealthily, and was not 
at once openly defended by any; and when we 
take into account the immense body of authority 
against it, and the means by which it was 
brought about, and the consequences of its 
establishment, we cannot but condemn the 
practice as evidently dangerous, corrupt, unpri- 
mitive, and unscriptural. And if so, then too 
must we condemn and avoid such things as are 
likely to lead to it, and pre-enunently among 
these, if history and experience are to be our 
guides, stands the practice of introducing pic- 
tures into churches. For, once more to repeat 
the reiterated assertion of the Homily on this 
point, '^ as all things that be amiss have/rom a 
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tolerable heginning grown worse and worse^ till 
they at last become intolerable^ so did tbia 
matter of images. Firsts men used privately 
stoxieB painted in tables, cloths, and walls, after- 
wards gross and embossed images privately in 
their own houses. Then, afterwards, pictures 
first, and aft;er them embossed images, began to 
creep into chnrches, learned and godly men 
ever speaking agaiost them. Then by nse it 
was openly maintained that they might be in 
churches, but jet forbidden that they should be 
worshipped,^ notwithstanding which, ^^ so hard 
is it, and iadeed impossible any long time to* 
have images publicly in chmrches and temples 
without Idolatry, that little more than one 
hundred years after Gregory I. forbad the wor* 
shipping of images, we find Gregory II. and 
after him again Paul and Leo III. Bishops of 
Srome, commanding and decreeing that imageft 
should be worshipped." 

Such is a brief sketch of the consequences of 
admitting pictujires into churches, the evil o£ 



which appears to be not so much in the admis- 
sion of the picture itself^ as in the iatroduction 
of an evil principle, which has an insidious and 
irrepressible tendency to expansion and deve- 
lopment; and this principle I considerto be that 
of nnspiritualizing Christianity. Christianity 
is essentially spiritual. What is the whole 
object of the new Dispensation, and the whole 
tenor of the atonement and teaching of Christ, 
and of the Gospel and Epistles of His Apostles, 
)but to spiritualize religion ? to make it no longer 
a thing of types, and forms, and figures ? to give 
us the very essence itself? Yes, Christianity 
is essentially spirittial — and from this consider- 
ation I calculate the immense evil consequent on 
that picture-system — ^for, mark, if you make 
any change in that quality which forms the 
essence of a thing, by the introduction of an 
opposite quality, you do not thereby produce a 
compound, consisting partly of the origiQal 
thing, and partly of the new ingredient ; but you 
totally change and destroy the original nature 
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of the thing, for you have taken away that which 
formed its essence ; the thing is no longer the 
original thing in an altered state ; but it is, in 
fact, a new thing altogether. Thus, if the essence 
of a thing is pure spirit : — that is, if its very ex- 
istence depend on its being preserved as a pure 
spirit, so that if it cease to be pure spirit^ it 
ceases to exist : then, by the introduction of ever 
so little matter, you destroy that thing, for you 
do not produce a compound — ^partly pure spirit, 
and partly material ; but you change the whole 
nature of the original thing ; for it is absurd to 
say that the spirit is pure if matter be added to 
it, and therefore, you have destroyed the quali- 
ty which was essential to its existence, and there- 
by have destroyed the thing itself. Now, Chris- 
tianity, as I have said, is essentially spiritual; — 
therefore if, into a man's Christianity, you in- 
fuse any thing unspiritual or material, you do 
not only weaken his Christianity — ^but you de- 
stroy it, and substitute something else in its 
stead ; something, it may be, very like it, but 
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founded on different principles, and widely dif- 
ferent in its development. But to explain and 
apply this — I say, Christianity is essentially spi- 
ritual ; because its great Creator, from whom it 
flowed in love, and to whom it returns in glory, 
is God — a spirit : because its great agent is em- 
phatically the Spirit — ^the Holy Ghost: because 
the sphere of its action is not the body of man, 
or the senses, or the passions, or the intellect ; 
but peculiarly the spirit of man : because its 
great object is to spiritualize the whole being — 
and because its great work was to introduce a 
spiritual dispensation, by doing away with the 
ceremonial law, and by giving a spiritual mean- 
ing to the moral law. 

Again, the manner in which God deals with 
us in Christianity, is not to affect the internal 
spirit through the external intellects, or senses, 
or passions, but to work on the spirit at once by 
His Spirit, and so having influenced the spirit, 
to make it work outwardly, and affect the body, 
the intellect, the senses, and the passions, by 
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sanctifying and spiritnalizing them. For this is fihe 
great distinguishing peculiarity of Christianity 
-^this is what characterises the dealing of Gk>d 
with man^ as totally different to the dealing of 
man with man, *' my ways are not your ways f* 
— *wi. that in all earthly matters, the only ave* 
nue to the spirit is through the body — ^the only 
way of affecting the spirit, lies through the body 
— and^ in a great measure, as are the causes act* 
ing through the body, so are the effects in the 
spirit. But the Christian's education is from 
within. God begins at once and directly to affect 
the spirit, and then teaches the spirit, by an out- 
ward moTement, to spiritualize and assimilate to 
itself, all the bodily members and passions : this 
is that process which St Paul describes as a 
irtruggle between the law within and the law of 
the members, ^^ for I delight in the law of Gfod 
after the inner man, but I see another law in tny 
members warring against the law of my ndud :** 
and again he describes the victory of the spirit 
over the flesh ; '' for the law of the spirit of life 
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in Chmt Jesus has made me free from the law 
of mi and death." And again — ^^ If Christ he 
in you, the hody is dead because of sin, but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness. But if the 
spirit of Him who raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you. He that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken f'i. e. spiritualize) your 
mortal bodies by His Spirit that dweUeth in you s 
if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live, for as many as are led by 
flie Spirit of Ood, they are the sons of God,"-^ 
It is this great, radical, internal change, wbkh 
file Scripture means when it talks erf chan^ng 
the heart— o{ giving a " new heart :" this was 
the moral regeneration which Christ alluded to 
when he said, ^' a man must be bom again ;'* — 
and does not the converted Christian feel truly 
like one ^^ bom agaLn," a new and a different be- 
ing? all his thoughts, feelings, and affections^ 
nay — his very intellect and bodily senses are 
influenced, are become spiritualized ; he looks 
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on things with a different eye, and acts with to- 
tally different motives. Such a change as this 
no external circumstances* on earth can produce 
— ^though a man be bom of, and educated, by the 
best of parents — ^though he be kept from all sin, 
and meet with nothing but holy influences from 
without, yet may the heart within remain im- 
changed, even as heretofore, " deceitftd and 
desperately wicked." But let the work once be 
done by the Holy Spirit within, the ftmdamental 
change once produced, and lo ! a change will 
come over all, gradually working outwards and 
outwards, sanctifying and purifying the whole 
man ; and this change no outward circumstances 

* The following passage in Elliott's Homb Apocaljpticse, 
(which I have met with since writing the above) very ex- 
cellently declares this truth: — ** the inference seems warranted 
that no provision, however excellent, of human forms and hu- 
man helps, can ^ve or preserve a taste for evangelical doc- 
trine ; more especially for that which contains within it the 
very essence of evangelism— the doctrine of justification by 
living, practical, faith hi the Lamb of God, For this, the in- 
dividual teaching of Christ* i own spirit i$ needed^ the naturai 
man underatandeth it not, it is epirituaUy discerned.* *--Yol, III. 
p. 1025. 
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will destroy ; " for I am persuaded that neither 
life, nor death, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crech 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.'* — 
Thus, till the spirit is acted upon, all the intel- 
lects, and all the keen sense of moral and physi- 
cal beauty in the world, are not enough to make 
a man understand Christianity, for " it is spirit^ 
ually discerned," and "the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him, neither can he 
know them." Now, if we reverse this system, 
and hold that a gross and material substance, 
like a picture, acting through our bodily senses, 
and through our corrupt and sinful affections, 
can do to our spirits that which it is the office of 
the Holy Ghost to perform, I say that we intro- 
duce a new principle totally separate from, and 
opposite to, the principles of Christianity. "We 
lower the standard of religion, we make it a 
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thing to be attained through the taste^ the 
aenses^ and the passions. We place it so that it 
can be reached in a manner God never intended 
it should be reached^ and by persons who axe 
not in the frame of mind which God requires ; 
and thereby we may lead many to deceive them- 
selves with the idea that they, too, axe Chris- 
tians^ 

But, oh ! think what real religion is ; ai^d, 
then, consider how little it can have to do with 
the evanescent emotions excited by a picture I 
How different are the humble lowliness, the 
meek dependance, the confiding faith, the eaxu- 
est love, from the poetic sentiment engendered 
by a painting ! Or, in prayer, how different is 
the solemn, yet filial, outpouring of heart, when 
the eager and thirsty spirit of the man, stirred 
up by the spirit within, communes with the 
spirit above, from that cold, formal worship, 
which requires a picture to steady its attrition, 
or a crucifix to remind it of its wants, or an 
image to help it to realise its God, and which 
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depends upon a work of art for its thonghts of 
love and its upward soarings. So tliat, I must 
confess ttat, not only do I consider the intro- 
duction of pictures into Churches as dangerous, 
from its leading to idolatry ; but, I even doubt 
whether those sensations which you describe, as 
holy aspirations and religious yearnings are, in 
reality, in any way connected with true religion. 
Tryphosa. Oh ! but surely you would make 
religion a cold, a dull, and a melancholy thing, 
if you rob the Christian of the etherialising and 
elevating influences of sublime and poetic 
thoughts and feelings. "Would you forbid the 
holy rapture, the ^* arch-angelic extasy" of her 
who, with her mind filled with heavenly visions, 
sits apart — 

" Witli looks commercing witli the skies, 
Her rapt soul sitting in her eyes ?** 

Oaitis. No ; not, at least, if I can be sure that 
the ** rapture" and the **extasy" are really 
** holy" and ^* arch-angelic :" and that her ** rapt 
souV^ is truly with her *^ looks !" but if I doubt- 



ed tliis, if I thought her rapture was only the 
poetical sensations produced by looking at a 
beautiM picture; and that, not her souly but 
her imagination, was ^^ commercing with the 
skies," I would, (were I at liberty to do so) ad- 
dress her thus : ^I have no right to judge you or 
your feelings ; but it is incumbent on you to ex- 
amine and judge them very strictly, and remem- 
ber religion is not an abstract romance, a cher- 
ishing of sublime and poetical conceptions ; but 
it is a practical principle, for ^^ pure religion and 
imdefiled before God and the Father, is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.'" But remember, I do not say, that ex- 
static reveries and poetic sensations cannot exist 
with true religion; I merely say that they may 
exist without, therefore that it is very necessary 
to discriminate carefully between the true and 
false ; and, as a general rule, I should doubt 
such as proceed from admiration of the beauties 
of art. 
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Tryphosa. But do you hold, then, that the 
mind can never be religiously affected through 
the senses ? May we not participate in the holy 
conceptions of others — and may not mind min- 
gle with mind, and mind teach mind, in Chris- 
tian communion, through the medium for in- 
stance of a picture ? I quite agree with you 
when you say, that God acts first on the spirit, 
and that then the spirit acts on all aroimd it. 
But may not, therefore, the spirit sanctify the 
picture to itself, and may not the picture be the 
pious production of a sanctified mind ? 

Gains. Nay, as I have said, I deny not that 
poetic soarings of mind, even those produced 
by works of art, may exist with religion, but 
what I say is that they axe not religion itself — 
that they may exist without religion, and are no 
criterion of real holiness, nay, and moreover 
that, in infinitely the majority of cases, they are 
not only not connected with true religion, but 
are even injurious to it, by giving rise to a 
deadly error, leading persons to mistake the 
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accidental adornment of religion for religion 
itself. 

Tryphosa. But the feelings produced would 
be different in the different persons, and I 
should think easily distinguished; the train of 
ideas and reflections, for instance, suggested by 
a piece of sacred music would be different to a 
pious man and a worldly man, and each would 
feel his own to be peculiar to his own way of 
thinking. 

Gains. Yes, that is true under a system of 
things where the true nature of real piety is 
understood — ^but suppose we admitted into our 
church a symbolical worship, ftdl of splendid 
music, and incense, and pictures, and gorgeous 
tobes, and solemn processions — do you not 
think, that under the exciting influences of 
these things, many would be led to believe 
themselves religious, when in fact they were 
only sensually affected by the splendid and im- 
posing sights and soimds around them; and 
here is the great danger, not in going to see a 
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a fine picture, or to hear fine music, as things 
per se, allowed enjoyments, and intellectual 
relaxations or delights, but it is in mingling up 
these things with religion, in leading people to 
believe that they have any thing to do with it, 
and that they produce religion and religious 
sentiments, for believe me there is a Romance 
of religion which is a very diflFerent thing from 
religion itself, and which worldly people, of an 
enthusiastic turn of mind, are exceedingly apt 
to mistake for it; and this very state of mind is 
most likely to be produced by splendid music, 
gorgeous architecture, and sublime painting. 
I will repeat to you what a bold and zealous 
defender of the Faith,* as it is in Christ Jesus, 
says on the subject. 

" ' The eye, the fancy, the affections, and the 
semeSy " he exclaims, " imder such sensible 
influences" (e. e. of ''riches and beauties in 

* The Rey. F. Close in his masterly reply to the "Remarki 
of the Rey. T. K. Arnold, upon Qose's Church Architecture." 
Page 14. 

E 
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churches and rehgions solemnities") '^may 
prore dangerous hand maidens to simple Chris- 
tianity. Here lie^ as it appears to me^ and it 
is to be hoped to many others, the germs of 
those destructive superstitions with which we 
are in these days again threatened. By these 
carnal weapons Borne has triumphed before, 
and will again, unless it please God to raise up 
some men* of profound learning and great 
power of mind, to detect and expose the nice 
sophistries and metaphysical subtleties, by which 
we axe in danger of being beguiled out of our 
pure, simple, biblical, Protestant feith, by means 
of incense, and pictures, and candles, and 
sombre shadows. Nothing is more to ie dreaded 
than a religion of sensation. Once admit that 
real ^ritual communion with God in Christ, 
needs to be aided by eidiibitions to the senses. 



* Whether such howeyra are the persons God is likely to 
ose as iBstnimeiits I think is doubtful, for see I Cor. chap. i. 
V. 17—29. Chap. ii. r. 1—5. " God hath chosen the/oofiM 
things of the world to confound the wise.** 
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axid there is no empty sentimentaliiy into which 

we may not be led. This is a skkly religious 

taste^ exemplified well in an observation once 

made to me by a very thoughtless yoimg man, 

that ^ he never felt recJly religious but once in 

his life, and that was when he was gazing on 

SUmehenge by moonlight V " 

Now all this most excellently expresses 

what I feel to be most important and fcoid- 

amental truth — ^for truly a most deadly and 

insidious evil is this tendency to coin on 

the world ''an empty sentimentality" for 

real religion,* and it is the more dangerous 

because it is particularly acceptable to the 

natural heart — ^it corporealizes religion, makes 

it a thing of forms, and sounds, and sensations, 

and brings it down to the level of it's com- 

* Since wnting the abore, I have met with the following 
passage in the Bey. £. B. Elliott^s most learned work on the 
Apocalypse— "seductions" (splendid architecture and solemn 
moBftc, &c.) "whereby the Roman Apostacy has ever sought 
to act upon the seruea and awaken in the soul that religious 
tefUimentaUsm^ which it is too often ready to accept, and satisfy 
itielf with, in place of reUgion.^ Horn ApeaJypticfe. 
Vol. 2, p. 421. 
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prehension. This accounts for a fact which per- 
haps you have remarked, namely, the tendency 
of worldly-minded people to take up with trac- 
tarian views, and to side with the modem party 
which pleads the cause of symbolism and gor- 
geous architecture. This tendency arises, not 
only from their delight in any thing which 
creates dissension and division among the faith- 
ful, but also from an actual fondness for the very 
doctrines and opinions which are propounded, 
for these doctrines put religion in a new light 
to them, bringing it down within their reach, 
instead of raising them to it — they find that 
even they can be religious now, and that, too, 
without much self-denial, or, if they do 
use self-denial, it will be a meritorious comer- 
of-the-street kind of self-denial — a putting on of 
" a sad face," and a wearing an outward sack- 
cloth, but for th^ most part they can be reli- 
gious without much of this, if they are only 
men of taste and have '* the true poetical tem- 
perament." Now the very fact that these views 
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and opinions of religion are pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to the world is their most certain and 
indubitable condemnatiouy for it proves that 
'' they are of the world, and therefore the world 
heareth them/^ for ''if they were not of the 
world, the world would hate them." Nay, 
were they truly *' the things of the Spirit of 
God," the world would not even comprehend 
them, for " the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him, neither can he know them, for 
they are spiritually discerned. Another reason 
which leads me to doubt that these poetic eleva- 
tions and soarings are necessarily genuine, is, 
because they may exist, not only in ''very 
thoughtless men," such as him mentioned by 
Mr. Close, but, even in men who never made 
any pretence to religion, but who, on the con- 
trary, have, sneered and scoffed at it. Chatter- 
ton, for instance, argued that " the strains of 
piety which breathe through all David's works 
are no proof of the piety of David himself, for 
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that a great genitis can effect any thing"— thtiB 
claiming to genius fotthaut piety the power of 
conceiving some of the soblimest and most 
purely religions sentiments that ever flowed 
from the lips of man^ and^ as it were^ in proof 
of his doctrine^ he himself^ though an infidel, 
was in the habit of writing for a religious pe- 
riodical called the '* Gospel Magazine." Thus, 
too, Shelley could conceive and write the most 
beautiful thoughts and sentiments about reli- 
gion, and even about Christ* himself, describing 

* 1 allude paarticularlj to a passage in the Prometheas Un- 
bound, which possesses features of such peculiar interest, that 
I am sure my readers (manj of whom perhaps are not ao 
quainted with that Poem) will excuse my ^ving it here at 
length. Prometheus is described as lying bound, sufiering fat 
the crime of haying b^iefited the human race — his implaca- 
ble tyrant and enemy inflicts yaxious torments on him, and at 
length causes a yision to rise before his eyes, in which the 
sufferings of mankind axe typifled and foreshadowed. Among 
other things he beholds the Crucifixion of our Sayiour, '' a 
woful sight — a youth with painful looks nailed to a crucifix !'* 
The Fury sent to torture him, says, 

** Behold an Emblem ! Those who do endure 
Deep wrongs for man, and scorn and chainB, but heap 
Thousandfold torment on themselyes and him^ — 
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Him as a great but persecuted reformer and a 

most sincere philanthropist. Thus, too, occurs 

the following magnificent passage in Don 

Juan : — 

*' Are Maria ! blessed be the hour, 
The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Haye felt that moment, in its fullest power, 
Sink o'er the world, so beautiful and soft ; 

Then, and not till then, the suffering Titan, oyerwhelmed with 
the dreadful sight, and the horrible thoughts that oppress his 
soul, in a fearful paroxysm of woe, burst forth in the following 
most awful and heartrending language. (I write the words 
with reverence.) — 

f Remit the anguish of that lighted stare, 
Close those wan lips — ^let that thorn-wounded brow 
Stream not with blood — ^it mingles with thy tears — 
Fix, fix those tortured orbs in peace and death. 
So thy sick throes shake not that Crucifix, 
So those pale fingers play not with thy gore^ 
Oh! horrible! Thy name I will not speak !! ** 
This is perhaps one of the most strangely interesting passages 
in' all literature. When we consider the awfulness of the 
scene — the sublinuty of the idea of making the mighty suf- 
ferer behold this dreadful yision — and above aU when we 
remember that the passage is the production of one who be- 
lieved not in Christ's Divinity, we cannot but look upon it 
as one of the most affecting and curious of the ** Curiosities 
of Literature.** 
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Whila fwong the deep bell from the neighbouring tower, 

Or the fkint dying daj hymn stole alofb, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy lur, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed itirred with Prayer,'''' 

*' Aye Maria ! t^ the hour of prayer ! 

Aye Maria I ^tis the hour of loye ! 

Aye Maria ! may our spirits dare 

Look up to thine, and to thy Son^s above ! 

Ave Maria ! oh that face so fair ! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almigh^i^ dove ! 

What though %a but & pictured image strike ! 

That Painting is no Idolr^'^ioA too like !** 

Now tliis is the true spirit and language of 
your picture and music religion. The thoughts, 
imagery, and words, are exquisitely beautiful, 
and doubtless the poet's soul glowed and swelled 
as he conceived the ideas and wrapt them in 
fitting language, but at the same time (though I 
do not wish to say any thing against Lord Byron 
personally) it must be confessed that he was not 
in a truly Christian frame of mind, nor even 
moderately religious, when he penned this pas- 
sage, as the tenor of the next stanza shews : — 

" Some kinder casuists are pleased to say, 
In nameless print, that I have no devotion — 
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But set those persons down with me to piaj, 
And you shall see who has the propeiest'notion 
Of getting into Heaven the shortest way." 

In the M.S. it began, *' Are not these pretty 
stanzas," &c. &c. The poet was evidently pleased 
with his own conceit, and proud of a versatility 
which appeared able to pray, or scoff, at plea- 
sure ! — ^but, further, I fear that some of the 
masters who painted the very pictures you 
admire, and which, it is argued, must produce 
holy sentiments and aspirations, were them- 
selves men whose lives and habits were neither 
holy nor moral. Thus Raphael, who was per- 
haps the purest and best of painters, was not, I 
fear, the best and purest of men ; and though 
his thoughts were ever wandering in the heaven 
of heavens, and his imagination was ever con- 
ceiving, and his hand embodying, the sublimest 
ideas and images, yet himself was the victim of 
earthly passions, the elave of a fatal sensuality.* 

* Witness the cause of his sudden death. See also the 
Preface to the description of " Les amours de Psyche" — (a 

E 5 
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Finally^ these ecstatic raptures may equally 
exist with Paganism — ^they may revel in the 
elysium of the Greeks, or the seventh heaven 
of the Turks, and, at least, certain it is that 
they, and their exciting causes, have been espe- 
cially fostered by a corrupt and idolatrous 
Church, and aa certain, that they tend, and ulti- 
mately would lead to, Romanism. From these 
considerations, therefore, I am led to conclude 
that there is a certain state of poetical and ex- 
cited feeling, a certain romance of religion, 
which worldly persons are very apt to mistake 
for real religion, and thereby grossly and mor- 
tally to deceive themselves, and consequently 
that all such things as serve to encourage this 



series (^pictures painted by Raphael, many of which are more 
worthy of the imagination of a Pagan than of the meditations 
of a Christian.) " Raphael, the historian of Psyche, that 
elegant mother of Toluptuousness, possessed the talent of being 
able to exchange his Holy Families and chaste Virgins, his 
subjects of Catholicism and serious Poetry for the style of a 
relater of sensual tales.** (Museum ni Paint, and Sculp. 
Vol. 16.) 
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error ought most unhesitatingly to be done away 
with. 

Tryphosa. But what would you say then to 
an eloquent Sermon ? for it is open to the same 
objection of super-inducing false states of ex- 
citement in those who are not really religious, 
nor even lastingly afiSscted by what they hear. 

Gaim. Why, I would say three things. 
First. That preaching God's true word is com- 
manded, and therefore is not at all in the same 
category with pictures or images, which are not 
commanded, but rather forbidden. Secondly. 
That if the Sermon really contain the truth, as 
it is in Jesus, the good it wiU do will be more 
than the evil, /or the Spirit toiU work mth it. 
And, Thirdly. If it do not contain the true 
Gospel, then ought it to be put away just as 
much as the pictures or the images ; and I may 
here add, that Z fear I might have adduced 
some of those who have acquired the name and 
reputation of popular preachers, as instances of 
men who could conceive the most sublime ideas 
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about religion^ and yet be themselves castaways. 
But the &ct is that such persons' sermons are 
exactly like the pictures — ^they are in words 
what the pictures are in form and colour^ and 
the effect of both is the same j they are striMng 
and they attract, because they are full of pic- 
torial effect, beautifiil imagery, gorgeous scenes 
and touching appeals — ^but they act on the 
wrong principle, for they affect the intellect, the 
passions, and the senses, instead of the spirit — 
therefore are they unhallowed, therefore do 
they deceive. 

Tryphosa. But how, then, may I ask, do you 
account for the fact, that men who are no true 
lovers of religion can thus see so much beauty 
in sacred subjects, and that the natural heart, 
which is desperately wicked, can yet conceive 
such lofty and even holy sentiments — ^in a word, 
how do you account for the existence of this 
romance of religion. 

Oaius Why, it is doubtless perpetuated by 
education; a natural tendency to imitation, and 
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a kind of sympathetic infection by which emo- 
tions are conveyed from one mind to another ; 
(the emotion being sometimes much altered in 
its transmission) but to find its source we must 
go deeper. I will tell you how I would account 
for it, and my method is a borrowed one. I 

once heard a well known clergyman in B 

preach a sermon against the temptations of the 
world. I am the more ready to follow his way 
of thinking, because he is a sincere and most 
devoted Christian, a man of cool and capacious 
judgment, of the most clear sighted and pene- 
trating intellect, and of a very extensive know- 
ledge of human nature. In the course of his 
sermon he gave a sketch of what we ought to 
expect to find the world ; his view of the sub- 
ject was no less original than correct. ^' Whence," 
he said, ^' whence shall we take our colours to 
paint the world — shall we paint it all that is 
sad, and cold, and dark, a world full of storms 
and tempests, a world of want and misery, a 
world of disease and deformity, with nothing to 
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delight^ and nothii^ to admire. No^ this is not 
^the irorld' against whose &scinations and 
temptations we are warned. Whence then 
shall we take our copy ? Why, if I wanted to 
paint the world correctly, I should seek my 
original in heaven ; what I found in heayen I 
would paint on earth. Z would paint a world 
of bright eyes and happy faces, there should be 
joyous voices, and pleasant meetings, and de- 
lightful intercourse — there should be music, and 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, to imitate 
the music of the spheres end the gorgeous 
streets of the new Jerusalem — ^there should be 
much talk of friendship and love, because love 
is the atmosphere of heaven, and of rest and 
peace, because heaven is rest and peace. But 
in each and every thing, either joyous or beauti- 
M, I would plant the seed of sin, and a bad 
and subtle principle, the expanding germ of all 
misery and wickedness. For such is the cun- 
ning policy of Satan, lie makes not a world that 
would at once shock, frighten, and disgust his 
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subjects^ but he always strives to copy as xusarly 
as possible what is good and excellent^ mingling 
it with enough of poison to be deadly, and thus 
he generally takes his copy from heaven.'* This 
principle the preacher further explained and 
exemplified. I have given enough of it to sidt 
our purpose, and I would apply it thus — Satan, 
in order to deceive souls, invented a new and a 
most artfully designed snare. His plan pos- 
sesses the boldness and cunning, the deceitfrd- 
ness and the blasphemousness, worthy of the 
great arch fiend — ^he determined to make an 
imUation of religion itself y and how does he go 
to work ? He takes all that is captivating and 
fascinating in true religion, and copies it — ^he 
purposely leaves out all that is uncongenial and 
displeasing to the worldly mind, or if he retains 
a little, for appearance' sake, he changes the 
nature of that Utde ; he strives to make it in- 
teresting by attaching parade and admiration to 
it, and shrouds it in a false atmosphere of 
meritorious self-denial, and of proudly conspi- 
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cuoufl humiliatioii. There is much of theatrical 
display and of mock sentimentality in his im- 
itation — he catches the prominent and taMng 
features of religion — thus he copies the pious 
saint's ecstatic foretaste of heaven, and teaches 
his disciples to sit with upturned eyes in idle 
and enervating raptures; he deals much in 
splendours and abstractions, and glories, and 
visions, and starts, and fits of reverie ; he would 
persuade his victims that religion is all a beauti- 
ful dream, and that they may sit and think 
themselves into heaven. Nor does he forget to 
call in aids and accessories, music, and painting, 
and architecture, and pomp, and ceremony, and 
gorgeous robes, and solemn processions ; and 
this he does, not so much to keep up the desired 
raptures, as to preverU their becoming spiritual ; 
• for these things, while they assist and wing the 
ecstacy, will chain and clog the soul; nay, he 
even scruples not to make use of scripture, for 
Satan knows how to quote the Bible, but he 
quotes it partially and falsely, he tells the stories 
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but leaves out the moral; he extracts all the 
splendid descriptions of heaven^ and all the 
beautiful pronuses, but leaves out the solemn 
warnings; he makes much controversy about 
doctrines, Uttle care about practice. Thus his 
disciples deal more in Hallelujahs than Amens; 
they cry aloud *' Thy kingdom come," but they 
seldom say ^^ Thy will be done " — ^they can sing 
a song of victory, but they cannot add " I have 
fought a good fight" — they can talk most 
sweetly about " their Father which is in hea- 
ven," but they forget to "feed his lambs" — 
they adore and worship, but they seldom carry, 
the cross — they would build tabernacles on the 
moimt of Transfiguration, but would not watch 
in Gethsemane — they talk and sing much, but 
do little — ^they are all hosannas but no practice 
— all white robes, but no sanctity — and they 
can wave palm branches, but not wield the 
sword. In like manner he teaches them to 
make crimes of scripture virtues, their faith 
becomes presumption, their love an empty sen- 
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timentalism — their hope a dreamy air-castle — 
their thoughts about futurity, a kind of Maho- 
medan seyenth-heavenism* And thus too are 
they taught to paint God after their own &ncy 
and wishes, and to make him all mercy and 
forgiveness at the expense of His justice and 
truth. Such is the imitation of religion which 
the skilful, but impious. Tempter has framed^ 
and so strictly in accordance is this with his 
usual plans, that from experience and analogy, 
we ought to hare been led to expect something 
of the kind, so that you need no longer be sur- 
prised that wicked men can appear to appreciate 
the beauty of religion, and to sympathise with 
the joys of the true believer, or that many per- 
sons shotdd unhappily be deceived into thinking 
themselves religious, when they are only senti- 
mental — ^you need no longer wonder at, and 
doubt, the existence of a Romance of Beligion, 
but, on the contrary, you can 'feel that it is the 
very thing you might have suspected, and tliat 
the true wonder would have been if it had W3t 
existed. 
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Tn/phosa. I confess this view of die matter 
has throMm light upon much that before used 
to puzzle me, and clears a way for the reception 
of your arguments against Pictures. I have 
hitherto considered that admiration of holy 
things, and rapturous transports, and strong 
emotion felt about heavenly topics, even 
when displayed in those who were evidently 
not children of God, were yet the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and the germ of what might be all 
that is desirable ; but now tliat I can admit, that 
such states of mind, so far from being the work 
of the Holy Spirit, and promising better things, 
may be the work of Satan and a most deadly 
and soul-deceiving sin, I am ready at once to 
agree to the policy of rejecting aught that is 
likely to superinduce or encourage such an 
evil. 

Gains. I am glad to hear you say so ; yet 
remember, I do not deny the existence, from 
time to time, of extraordinary states of ecstasy 
sent by God to cheer and strengthen his weary 
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servants, but I do very much doubt whether 
such states are eveb produced by any material 
thing — I believe them to be generally sponta- 
neous, rising within, consequent on an ad- 
ditional supply of the spirit, a joyM increase 
of light, or some great external mark of God's 
bounty and providence. I feel convinced that 
the delight and the excitement produced by 
fine music, or pictures, or any thing appealing 
to the senses and the intellects, are solely in- 
telledtmli and senstud, and not spiritual. 
Should a state of rapture and ecstasy happen 
to exist at the same time with the action of the 
picture or the music, I should look on it as 
coincident with, not consequent on, the picture 
or the music ; therefore I must confess that I 
am not very partial to gorgeous architecture, 
or painting, or splendid music, or pomp of 
ceremony, or any thing that appeals to the 
senses, as combined tmth religion^ which I hold 
ought to be purely spiritual. Such things ex- 
isted not in the first ages of Christianity, " when 
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the church was most pure and uncorrupt," when 
they came in, superstition came with them, as 
they grew, supertition grew, when they flou- 
rished, superstition was at its height, in 
countries where they are encouraged, religion 
is most corrupt, and where they have been re- 
jected, religion has become purer. We cannot 
shut our eyes to these facts ; and therefore if 
we reanimate and establish such things, we 
must do so, not only in direct defiance of the 
commandments of God, but also in the face of 
the warnings of history, the voice of daily ex* 
perience, and the teaching of common sense. 
But in condemning things which appeal to the 
intellects or the senses, it is necessary again to 
make the distinction which I made before, viz., 
between such things as are ordained of God, 
and such as are devised by man; for cer- 
tain it is that an eloquent sermon, or even 
some of the sublime passages of scripture, 
if received in a wrong spirit, may produce 
a false state of excitement which is not 
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true religion, and which straightway dies 
away, leaving no effect except an injurious re- 
action, " for the unlearned'" (♦• e. the spiritually 
unlearned) '^ and unstable do wrest the Scrip- 
tures unto their own destruction," but then we 
must remember that fox these things we have 
God's direct conmumdmenty and that from the 
hlessinff and the presence of the Holy Spirit ^ 
which attend their use, we may confidently 
expect, as we do indeed experience, that the 
good resulting from them will be infinitely great 
in comparison with the evil ; the exact opposite 
of which we have seen to. be the case in all 
other things of the kind. 

Before we part, for we draw near home, and 
I must conclude, I will briefly sum up the sub- 
stance of what I have said during our conver- 
sation, so as to give you in one view all my 
opinions on the subject. I am not so bigoted 
as to wish to do away with the fine arts altoge- 
ther. Fainting and sculpture, and ornamental 
architecture, and splendid music, axe all very 
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well when confined to their proper sphere, and 
may be then very beneficial to mankind, but 
they have no business to be mingled up with 
religion ; they axe indeed connected with secular 
affairs, with morals, with our government, and 
with ^all public, social, and domestic interests 
which are of a temporal nature, but not with 
religion — and I hold this opinion for these 
reasons. 1st. Because I am convinced that so 
far from assisting us in our worship, or realising 
heavenly subjects to our minds, they chain, 
clog, and degrade the former, and materialise 
and debase the latter. 2nd. Because, firom the 
history of mankind, I am led to believe that 
the introduction of painting and sculpture into 
churches leads to Idolatry. Srd. Because I 
believe that excessive ornamenting in architec- 
ture and all symbolical decorations beget super- 
stition. 4ih. Because I consider that the con- 
nection of material influences with religion has 
the effect oiunspirittuilizing Christianity, which 
is a deadly error. This was ^^ the stumbling 
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stone at which Israel fell," this was "the rock 
of offence'* to the judaizing Christians, this was 
the evil St Paul so earnestly denounced. Any^ 
thing that makes against, or goes beyond the 
simplicity of the Faith as it is in Jesus Christ, 
crucified for the sins of the world, must be 
vitally corrupt and will grow into aU eml. 6th. 
Because I consider that all such^ things as appeal 
to the senses (unless they be directly ordained 
by God) are apt to produce " a religion of sen- 
sation which is chiefly to be dreaded," and tem- 
porary states of feverish excitement and of 
imholy rapture, creating what I have called ' a 
Romance of Religion,' which worldly, or enthu- 
siastic and excitable people are very ready to 
mistake for true religion; and 6th, Because, 
for the reasons I stated before, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the introduction of images foid 
pictures into churches is directly forbidden by 
the word of God, and that of gorgeous archi- 
tecture, splendid music, and other material in- 
fluences, indirectly so by the whole tendency 
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of Scripture, and that therefore to introduce 
them would be to break OotTs commandments. 
Such are my views of the subject. 

Tryphosa. Before you finish, pray let me 
imderstand the actual and practical bearings 
and limits of your opinions. Would you posi- 
tively reject all ornament and decoration in 
church architecture, and would you have no 
music ? 

Gaiics. Briefly, I woidd decide thus. With 
regard to pictures and images I would not 
hesitate for a moment, I would utterly and for 
ever exclude them in every shape and form. 
With regard to church architecture, I would 
have it neat, simple, chaste, decent, solid, usefizl 
and enduring. I would study beauty and 
elegance in the shape and proportion, for an 
affectation of ugliness and plainness is as odious 
as vanity itself, and generally argues its ex- 
istence — ^but i would draw one most distinct 
boundary line, beyond which nothing shotdd 
tempt me to step. / would admit nothing 
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SYMBOLICAL^ and in the designs of scnlpture I 
would ^^ make no graven image, nor the likeness 
of anything in heaven above, or in* the earth 
beneath, or in the water imder the earth," in 
order that I might keep to the letter of ike 
law and preserve the ^irit of Christianity, 
And with regard to music, I would rather have 
an organ and no regular choir; or if I must 
have an organ, let it be a small one to lead the 
singing, which I would try to make as simple 
and general, or congregational, as I could, and 
to assimilate, as far as possible, to the ^^ hymns 
and psalms, and spiritual songs" of Christ and 
His Aposdes. I am aware that my views on 
this subject may be looked on as singular, and 
that many persons would say I ^* go too far;" 
I know too that it would be very difficult to get 
them generally received ; but I think that they 
are scriptural, and according to the Spirit of 
God, which I shotdd much doubt, did I find 
them generally received by, and pleasing to the 
world. And oh! what need have we of ex- 
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traneous and superfluous ornaments. Is there 
not beauty enough in God's word to satisfy us ? 
is there not beauty enough in our exquisite 
Liturgy? is there not rapture enough in the 
sense of communion with God ? is there not 
enough to affect us in the sight of a little body 
of the elect gathered together, and in the 
thought that Christ is in the midst. Again, is 
not the nearest approach to perfection always 
accompanied by the greatest measure of sim- 
plicity, and shall we destroy the simplicity of 
our thoughts, by introducing a complex system 
of ideas and sensations, half sensual, half spi- 
ritual, an unholy mingling together of heavenly 
aspirations and meditations with scraps of music, 
glimpses of beautifiil pictures, and such like 
earthly and theatrical associations ? I was once 
present when a clergyman baptized his first- 
bom child — ^he was a maa much beloved in 
his parish, and the church was well nigh fiUed 
with those of his congregation who came to 
witness the ceremony. Never have I beheld a 



more solemn or imposing scene than that 
christening; or anything more affecting than 
the eager looks and affectionate regards of 
those sympathising friends, and the solemn 
earnestness of the good man himself — there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the church, and when 
at last the man and the father got the better of 
the priest, and his voice failed him, and he 
paused, I declare to you that I never have been 
more affected in my life than I was at that 
moment — ^no, not even by the most splendid 
pageantry of Eomish ceremonial, with its crash 
of heart-thrilling music, its gorgeous proces- 
sions, its dim and solemn aisles, its waving 
censers, its awful prostrations, and its seraphic 
choruses. Yet what was there here to be* so 
impressive ? there was no magnificent architec- 
ture, but a most plain church; no pealing organ 
or skilfol music, but we " simg an hymn ;" no 
pompous ceremony, but only much quiet 
earnest prayer. What was it then that made 
. the scene so solemn and affecting ? Was it not 
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its beautiful simplicity f the absence of all 
that was hollow, unreal, and artificial? Was 
it not the realising of that Christian communion, 
of heart with heart, and all with God ? Was 
it not the "visible beaming in every eye and 
face of that love which is the loveliest feature 
of Christianity, and which almost made the 
scene resemble one of those primitive and 
apostoHc scenes, when the church would be 
altogether with one accord in one place, singing, 
and praising, and glorifying God — and indeed, 
generally speaking, I must say, that in the 
course of my own experience, I have met with 
more that is pleasing, and even solemn and 
imposing y in the simple, unaffected, and spiritual 
worship of an earnest, sincere congregation, in 
a plain and almost ugly English Church, than 
in the proud pageantry and pompous ce- 
remonial of the Cathedral of Cologne, or the 
Duomo of Milan. Yea, and I have heard 
sweeter and more heart-thrilling, though less 
skilftd music, produced by what is called con^ 
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gregational singing than that which rolls its 
thunders from the pealing organs of Haarlem 
or of Friburg ; and I preferred it because it was 
more devotional, more hearty, more real. 

Tryphosa. Well, my dear sir, I owe you 
many thanks for the kindness and the patience 
you have 'shewn me. I will read the Homily, 
and shall reflect deeply and carefully on what 
you have said, and I have little doubt but that 
I shall not only decide on giving up, but shall 
even join you in strenuously opposing the in- 
troduction of pictures into churches ; and you, 
Philemon, may inform the King of Bavaria 
that I humbly crave his royal pardon for having 
doubted the wisdom of his proceedings. In 
future he may rob the churches to fill his 
Pinakothek, without incurring my displeasure. 

Gains. One word more, Tryphosa. When 
you reflect on this subject, as you say you shall, 
let me beg you to make this one rule — always 
to begin by saying, ''Lord, teach me Thy 
will." You will gain more ground in five 
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minutes prayer, than in five hours of reflection 
or study. 



The sun was set, but the western heavens 
still cherished the bright-hued pledges of his 
glory; the evening star sparkled bright and cold 
and frostily in a flood of yellow light ; the 
horizon of the sea was clearly and vividly 
deflned ; the outline of the Downs rose dark 
and distinct against the lucid sky ; the air was 
fresh and pure, and everything looked clear 
and definite, save where me blue mist hung 
over the towns and villages on the coast; a 
bright and fine, but cold and frosty evening was 
setting in, as our little party re-entered Brighton, 
where it becomes lost to the eye of the reader. 



FINIS. 
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